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tion of the Middle West and South, Inc., 
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Chairman’s hands not later than Janu- 
ary 16, 1956. 


Knowledge of Greek is not a require- 
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TEACHERS SCRAPBOO 


Edited by Grace L. Beede 


GROUP PROJECT in ‘‘Audio-Visual Materials 

and Methods’’ was an important fea- 
ture of the 1955 Latin Workshop at the State 
University of lowa. About 10 of the 38 class 
hours devoted to this project were spent on 
methods, and the remainder of the time 
was concentrated upon materials. The 
group did not hope to inspect all the A-V 
materials available in the Latin field, of 
course, but contented themselves with view- 
ing or hearing representative specimens, 
rather arbitrarily selected, of the various 
types of A-V aids in existence. 


The entire group of ten plus the instruc- 
tor viewed or heard all the materials which 
were inspected, and they tested them by 
answering, questioning, discussing, learn- 
ing, and in other ways responding to the 
materials just as a class of students might. 
The descriptions and evaluations given be- 
low are the result of the joint efforts of 
these eleven people, who vary in back- 
ground from a SUI undergraduate to a 
veteran teacher of thirty years’ experience. 
The list of materials evaluated is in no way 
intended to be selective: they were used in 
some cases because their catalogue descrip- 
tions made them seem worthwhile, in other 
cases because they were recommended by 
people who had used and liked them, and 
in still other cases simply because they 
were easily available. 

The following list of materials, descrip- 
tions, and evaluations is offered with the 
hope that it may help other Latin teachers 
more wisely to select A-V aids for use in 
their own classes. It is offered with the 
caution that A-V materials can be used 
Many times to teach but only once to en- 
tertain, and that the teacher must use such 
materials as an aid to teaching but not as 
a substitute for it. The teacher must in- 
troduce the tool, must point out its use and 
value, and must “cinch’’ the lesson or 
benefit to be derived from it. Materials 
are listed in this order: I. Filmstrips; 
II. Tape Recordings; III. Slides; IV. Rec- 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR 
TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 
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ords; V. Films; VI. Museum Materials. 


I. 


Filmstrips are of value to the Latin 
teacher because they speed up the learning 
process, make it possible to focus the 
attention of the entire class on a single point 
for the length of time and in the way that 
the instructor wishes, and provide oppor- 
tunity for the repetitive processes so 
necessary to learning. Their moderate 
cost, ease of storing, and simplicity of 
presentation are further appealing charac- 
teristics. 

1. Imperial Rome —— Its Life and Gran- 
deur (Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau, College of Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan). Available in 
black-and-white or in color. The Latin 
captions, unique among filmstrips, are well 
done, but hard to read. Stress upon the 
dative of possession and passive peri- 
phrastic limits use to the last part of the 
second year and later. While many of the 
illustrative drawings are excellent, some 
of them present a very unattractive and 
inaccurate picture of Roman life. Overall 
rating: Fair. 

2. Life in Ancient Greece (Informative 
Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan). In black and white. Inte- 
grated bulletin board pictures also avail- 
able. Good, authentic pen-and-ink pictures 
suitable for a wide range of learners. 
Captions too brief and generally unappeal- 
ing. Presents a good, conventional picture 
of ancient Greek life. Overall rating: Good. 

3. Life in Ancient Rome _ (Informative 
Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan). Very similar to No. 2, 
above, in arrangement, appeal and rating. 

4. A Day in Ancient Athens (Teaching 
Films, Inc.). Good black-and-white wash 
drawings resembling photographs. Not as 
thorough as No. 2, above, but more pro- 
vocative. Suitable for younger students. 
Overall rating: Good. 
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YOU BE THE JUDGE 5. 
“Text That Talks” As Your Textbook Has It = 
Eodem die castra promovit et milibus passuum sex Mi 
Q Caesaris castris monte consedit. eius like 
iei praeter castra Caesaris suas copias traduxit et 
Eodem die . 5 milibus passuum duobus ultra eum castra fecit eo y ‘ 
QO} castra promovit et fa consilio, ut frumento commeatuque qui ex Sequanis et mus 
ili Haeduis supportaretur Caesarem intercluderet. Ex eo Req 
QO} milibus passuum sex o die dies Be a yoo quinque Caesar pro castris suas to € 
. . copias produxit et aciem instructam habuit, ut, si vellet 
0 [a Caesaris castris Oo Ariovistus proelio contendere, ei potestas non deesset. and 
oO Ariovistus his omnibus diebus exercitum castris con- wor 
Oo tinuit, equestri proelio cotidie contendit. Ove 
sub monte consedit. Genus hoc erat pugnae quo se Germani 
Equitum milia erant sex, totidem numero pedites velo- 
o| Postridie eius diei QO cissimi ac fortissimi, quos ex omni copia singuli singu- T 
praeter castra Caesaris los suae salutis causa delegerant; cum his in proeliis ucts 
Oo 7 o versabantur. Ad eos se equites recipiebant. Ric! 
suas copias traduxit et TOR reading filmstrips, vocabularies and tests, will IC: 
o o give your students new insight into the linguistic The 
A oO out of mental work and offer superior motivation 
a milibus passuum duobus your students. For sight reading, memory work, gram- mal 
ultra eum Oo mar, vocabulary, they are a valuable help to comple- ver 
o . P ment any textbook. Group attention is concentrated tri 
cestra fecit 0 on single points under complete teacher control. Good str 
Oo 5 li t Oo Tr habits and correct eye mevements are a 6. 
| eo consilio, U natural outcome if you use filmstrips as a daily rou- rea 
oO o tine. There are 70 frames to each filmstrip. “Text 
, That Talks’’ filmstrips are currently in use in over ava 
QO} frumento commeatuque qui} o two thousand schools. ser’ 
, Sadist Send for your free filmstrip manual, and lists of film- a 
O} ex Sequanis et Haeduis QO strips and drill records. in § 
QO] supportaretur o from the workshop of Richard H. Walker sa 
ol _Caesarem intercluderet. Tutor That Never Tires, Inc. aril 
—" Bronxville, N.Y. gra 
rati 
7. 
mic 
No. 
A Limited Offer: po 
COLOR SLIDES ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTS . 
but 
pre 
be 
by Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., Ph.D. te 
8 
i Widely famous for their outstanding clarity, beauty, and composition. Include striking air views. wo! 
Copied by a special process to insure superior sharpness and color fidelity. = 
Available only by advance order, before Feb. 15, 1956. A corresponding number of sets will to 
then be produced, for distribution in early spring. Payment on delivery and approval. Py 
Price: $12 a set (20 slides, at 60c each). 2.x 2”, in cardboard mounts. With titles and boxed; em 
accompanying notes. ver 
Subjects effered: six different sets, 20 slides in each: = 
A. GREECE |: Athens and central and northern Greece. nur 
B. GREECE II: Peloponnesus and Islands. Go 
C. ROME: the chief remains. 1 
D. ROME AND HER EMPIRE: Roman sites in Europe, Britain, N. Africa, Asia Minor. set 
E. CLASSIC ITALY: Pompeii, Paestum, Cannae, Tusculum, Baiae, Verona, Sicily, etc. by 
F. VERGIL'S WORLD: Troy, Carthage, Cumae, Avernus, Naples, etc. pat 
Write at oace for detailed list of contents and order blank, to: i 
Photo Service Dept., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. the 
the 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


5. The Middle Ages (LIFE magazine). In 
color. A simplified interpretation of the 
Middle Ages, with the classes of society 
likened to chess figures, but done artistical- 
ly, with authentic materials from libraries, 
museums, etc., to illustrate mediaeval life. 
Requires much explanation by the teacher 
to establish a relationship between ancient 
and mediaeval life and language — but 
worth it. Accompanied by Lecture Notes. 
Overall rating: Very Good. 


The nine items that follow are all prod- 
ucts of the ‘‘Tutor That Never Tires,” 
Richard Walker, Bronxville, New York. 
They are all made with a white, type- 
written text on a black ground, which 
makes for good legibility, even under ad- 
verse lighting conditions. None of the 
strips are illustrated. 

6. Stories from Ustnc Latin. All of the 
readings from this popular textbook are 
available on filmstrips, in the form de- 
scribed above, but with the text rearranged 
in short lines that are sense units or gram- 
matical entities, or that present items in 
contrast. Very useful for sight work, oral 
drills of all kinds, introduction to new 
grammatical concepts, or review. Overall 
rating: Very Good. 

7. Familiar Fables — Columba et For- 
mica. An animal story arranged as in 
No. 6, above. Long vowels are not marked, 
the subject matter is perhaps too juvenile, 
and there is an introductory explanation 
which is unnecessary for the class to view, 
but the subject-object relationship is well 
presented, and this might be useful for the 
beginning of the first year. Overall rating: 
Fair. 

8. New York State Mastery List. 220 
words arranged for drills of all kinds: vo- 
cabulary, principal parts, tense and voice, 
etc. As useful a tool as the teacher cares 
to make it. Overall rating: Very Good. 

9. Grammar Test at End of First Year. 
A multiple choice test with appropriate 
emphasis on the grammatical points con- 
ventionally covered in the first year. A 
good test if speed of visual perception and 
comprehension are important. Item 32 is 
numbered incorrectly. Overall rating: 
Good. 

10. The Return of Ulysses. The text is 
set up with a sense unit in Latin followed 
by an English translation thereof, this 
pattern being repeated until the sentence 
is complete. At no time does the student 
see the entire sentence in Latin without 
the interspersed English translations, and 
the space between Latin phrase and English 
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equivalent is so big that it is hard to get 
a complete thought. Overall rating: Fair. 

11. The Story of the Golden Fleece. The 
Ritchie version of the story, arranged in 
sense groups. Overall rating: Very Good. 


The quality of the next three items will 
be impaired for some teachers by the fact 
that they are based on Caesar, undiluted. 
Anyone using the simplified version of De 
Bello Gallico that is presented in any of the 
popular text series will find these filmstrips 
useless for most purposes. 

12. Helvetian Campaign of C. Julius 
Caesar. All of Book I is available on 11 
filmstrips. Background material is well 
presented in English, and there is adequate 
provision for class grammar drill in the 
exercises at the end of each strip. Over- 
all rating: Excellent, if you read undena- 
tured Caesar. 

13. New York State Caesar Vocabulary. 
The second-year vocabulary required in 
New York, with items presented in order of 
first occurrence. Good for rapid vocabulary 
review, but limited in appeal because of 
the source of the vocabulary (Caesar pure 
and undefiled) and because of the reason 
for the choice of same (N.Y. State mastery 
list). Overall rating: Fair. 

14. Memory Phrases from the Helvetian 
Campaign of Caesar. Good drill on typical 
Caesar idioms, but subject to the same 
qualifications as No. 13, above. Overall 
rating: Fair. 


II. Tape RecorDINGS 


All of these tape recordings are the 
products of the Living Language Library, 
E. M. C. Recordings Corporation, 806 E. 
Seventh Street, Saint Paul 6, Minnesota. 
Each tape plays for fifteen minutes and is 
available at slow (3%” per second) or fast 
(7%” per second) speed. 

1. Interview on Mount Olympus: Jupiter, 
Juno, Venus (ELL 106). In a mixture of 
Latin and English an Olympian personage 
is intervieweau in modern reporter-style and 
the class is expected to be able to identify 
him at the end. The tape helps with pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, ability to under- 
stand spoken Latin, understanding of 
mythology, linking of ancient and modern 
ideas — all in appealing, 20th century 
idiom. Overall rating: Very Good. 

2. Peter, Miss White, and Charles Talk 
About Latin (ELL 150). Peter speaks Latin 
and unintelligible English with a pseudo- 
French accent (apologies to Professor 
DeWitt), which forces Miss White and 
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Charles to use, in this tape, much simple 
Latin, particularly greetings, in conversing 
with him. Good for introducing conversa- 
tional Latin and for demonstrating the 
value of Latin in facilitating the learning of 
other languages. Overall rating: Good. 


3. Ecce Senator Romanus (ELL 420). A 
Roman senator is transplanted into a 20th 
century super-market — and there is even 
time for a little inter-temporal love interest. 
Good for usual purposes of teaching not 
only vocabulary and pronunciation but also 
to teach Roman customs, including dress, 
to broaden historical background, and to 
stimulate interest in ancient life. Overall 
rating: Very Good. 


4. Cicero versus Catiline (ELL 424). Dra- 
matic presentation of Cicero’s career as foe 
of both Catiline and Antony, done in English 
except for the selections from the First 
Catilinarian which are in elegant Latin. 
Particularly useful for third year Latin. 
Overall rating: Excellent. 


5. The Judgment of Paris (ELL 600). 
One of a series of tapes on the Trojan War, 
presented entirely in English and describ- 
ing the dispute over the golden apple. The 
gods and goddesses are identified by their 
Greek names, which may startle beginning 
students a bit, and the tape ends rather 
abruptly, but the story is very well pre- 
sented. Overall rating: Very Good. 

6. The Story of Jason and Medea (ELL 
624-5). A dramatic presentation done en- 
tirely in English. Particularly well-suited 
to second year students who are reading 
the Argonaut stories. Overall rating: Very 
Good. 


7. Caesar Meets Ariovistus (ELL 400). 
A dramatic presentation in English and 
Latin of the Ariovistus episode in Caesar, 
B. G., Book I. Too much narration and 
too little drama make this tape perhaps the 
least interesting and successful in the group 
studied, but it brings variety into the 
Caesar course. Overall rating: Fair. 


III. 


The three chief sources of 35 mm. colored 
slides on classical subjects are William 
Seaman, Michigan State University, E. 
Lansing, Michigan; Jotham Johnson, 100 
Washington Square East, New York, New 
York; and Saul Weinberg, 211 Jesse Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
Slides may be used in classroom or in 
Latin club to depict ancient life, art, archi- 
tecture, etc., or to provide material for con- 
versational Latin. They are light and easy 


to store, they may be used for many pur- 
poses and in varying sequences, and 35 mm. 
projectors are standard equipment in most 
schools. 


1. SEAMAN’s S.iives: Three sets are avail- 
able, in cardboard mounts, on Ancient 
Rome, Forum, and Pompeii. A descriptive 
text is available for each set. The series 
were selected with the needs of high school 
teachers in mind. Scenes are those that 
can be related to stories and reading ma- 
terial in students’ textbooks. The descrip- 
tive texts identify each slide and present 
accurate, interesting material in simple 
language concerning each place or object 
pictured. Composition of the pictures is 
very good, but the color is sometimes not 
true. Cost of series or of individual slides 
is very reasonable. 


2. JOHNSON’S SLIDES: One collection of 225 
slides is available on Italic and Roman 
Archaeology and History. Composition and 
color are both very good, but not many 
scenes can be related directly to the text- 
book and there is no descriptive text avail- 
able. This collection has greater appeal for 
the college class and teacher, and, since 
the entire collection must be purchased, the 
cost is prohibitive for most high schools. 


3. WEINBERG’S SLIDES: One thousand slides, 
arranged in sets A-Z, are available, in 
either cardboard or glass mounts. Sets, for 
example, are on landscapes, sites, monu- 
ments, art objects in Greece, Sicily, Italy, 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, and Byzantine 
Greece. Slides could be selected to corre- 
late with the reading material in high 
school texts, but, since no descriptive com- 
mentary is available, the teacher would 
have to collect his own descriptive mate- 
rial. Both composition and color are ex- 
cellent. Slides can be purchased singly, 
and prices are reasonable. 


IV. Recorps 


In general, if there is a choice between 
material recorded on tape and the same 
material recorded on a disc, the tape is 
preferable, because the disc is breakable 
and scratchable, is hard to store, and can- 
not be reused if the recorded material 
goes out of date, whereas the tape may be 
replayed indefinitely without damage, may 
be spliced if necessary, and may be erased 
and reused if desired. On the other hand, 
a record disc is easier to play and, since 
phonographs are widely available, may be 
lent out to students for home work. 


The only really useful records examined 
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were those made by ‘‘The Tutor That Never 
Tires,’ Richard Walker, Bronxville, New 
York, and the first seven items in the fol- 
lowing list are his products. All of the 
records described are made at 78 rpm. 

1. Introduction to First Catilinarian. The 
beginning of the oration, presented in Latin 
on one side and in English on the other. 
The Latin diction is good; the English is 
hard to understand. As an introduction to 
Cicero, tape No. 4, above, seems superior. 
Overall rating: Good. 


The next six records use the ‘‘stimulus — 
pause for response’ pattern and are very 
well spaced. Each record begins with a 
greeting, which is pleasant enough on first 
hearing, but becomes a bit irritating when 
the record is replayed frequently, as it 
should be. 

2. Sound Sequences of Four Conjugations. 
An introduction to the Latin verb with em- 
phasis on long and short vowel sounds and 
conjugation patterns. Overall rating: Good. 

3. Hic, haec, hoc and ille, illa, illud. The 
declension pattern with good explanation 
and clarification of their adjectival use with 
nouns. Good for second semester introduc- 
tion and third semester review. Overall 
rating: Very Good. 

4. Grammar Test for the First Half Year 
and Test on quis, is, ille, hic. The first test 
suffers from the fact that incorrect forms 
are emphasized as much as correct ones. 
The spacing of both tests demands absolute 
and immediate knowledge. Overall rating: 
Poor (side one); Good (side two). 

5. Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs. 
A good explanation of the meanings of com- 
parisons, but pauses are too short for class 
recitation and some words, e.g. gravis, are 
very hard to understand. Overall rating: 
Fair. 

6. Drill on Adjective-Noun Combinations. 
Good refresher drill! on the agreement of 
nouns and adjectives of various declensions, 
suitable especially for beginning second 
year review. Overall rating: Good. 

7. Reading Vocabulary for the Second 
Year (Caesar: Book I). A systematic pres- 
entation of Caesar vocabulary, useful espe- 
cially for review, but subject to the same 
qualified praise as filmstrip No. 13, above. 
Overall rating: Good. 

8. Harvard Recordings of Latin Readings 
(Harvard University). Selections from the 
poetry and prose of ancient Rome, read 
with a variety of accents and varying de- 
grees of convincingness. Some are excel- 
lent; some are very flat. An accompanying 
manual provides the Latin texts with Eng- 


lish translations. Of very limited interest 
in the average high school. Overall rating: 
Fair. 

9. Linguaphone Latin Records (Lingua- 
phone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, New York). A rare example of the 
direct method as employed by W. H. D. 
Rouse with a group of English schoolboys. 
Manuals and pictures are available to 
accompany the work, and they give a vague 
hint of what Rouse is trying to accomplish, 
but the kindest thing to say is that these 
are experimental records. No rating. 


V. Fims 


Unless otherwise indicated, the following 
films are black-and-white, and one reel in 
length. 

1. Ancient Greece (Coronet). A concise, 
interesting picture, made in Greece and 
using animated maps and actors to show 
surviving examples of Greek culture in the 
realms of art, philosophy, science, mathe- 
matics, government, and games. Overall 
rating: Very Good. 

2. Ancient Rome (Coronet). Rome’s con- 
tribution to the modern world, particularly 
in government, architecture, and engineer- 
ing, with views of Rome. The chronology 
is a little confusing. Useful from first year 
Latin onward. Overall rating: Good. 

3. Ancient World Inheritance (Coronet). 
A color film using the resources of the 
Oriental Institute in Chicago and showing 
in exciting detail the development of tex- 
tiles, paper, agricultural implements, hand- 
writing, etc., in the very ancient world. 
Stimulating because it shows contributions 
to as well as of Roman culture and gives 
students a broader perspective on the an- 
cient world. Overall rating: Very Good. 

4. Art and Life in Italy (Coronet). Art in 
Italy from ancient times through the Ren- 
aissance, particularly at Florence. Inter- 
esting information concerning mosaics and 
frescoes inter alia. Overall rating: Very 
Good. 

5. Julius Caesar, Act III, Scene 2 (Eastin 
Picture Co.). A 19-minute British produc- 
tion of the oration scene. The leading play- 
ers are relatively restrained, but the mob 
action is very good. The dialogue is diffi- 
cult to understand unless students are well 
acquainted with the play. Overall rating: 
Good. 

6. Pythagorean Theorem (Knowledge 
Builders). We were fooled by the catalogue 
description, which reads ‘‘. . . the historical 
background of the theorem . . .”’ This is 
geometric and Egyptian and has little to 
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Latin and 
the Romans 


NEW EDITION 


By THORNTON JENKINS and A. P. WAGENER 


A vital and appealing study for today’s students. Book 


BOOK I I introduces students to Latin simply and naturally, and 
is organized around various aspects of Roman life. Book 
BOOK Il II acquaints students with Roman history. Selections from 


Vergil’s Aeneid, portions from Caesar’s Commentaries, 
and writings from other Latin authors are included. Help- 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


do with Pythagoras and nothing to do with 
Greek mathematics. Our mistake proves 
the value of previewing teaching films! 

7. The Renaissance (Coronet). The Ital- 
ian origins of the Renaissance and its far- 
reaching effects throughout Europe. Im- 
portant accomplishments in art, commerce, 
invention, and learning are emphasized. 
This is a useful picture if the Latin teacher 
is successful in presenting the classical 


antecedents of the Renaissance. Overall 
rating: Good. 
8. Why Study Latin? (Coronet). A Latin 


class is visited, and teacher and students 
give their reasons for studying Latin. This 
is interesting in itself and aids in the 
appreciation of language and literature, in 
the understanding of history and of the 
sources of much of our own culture, and 
in preparation for many professions. The 
fact that students present their own argu- 
ments makes the film particularly con- 
vincing. Suitable for eighth grade groups 
considering the study of Latin and for first 
year students of Latin. Overall rating: 
Good. 

9. Pompeii and Vesuvius (Encyclopedia 
Britannica). A color film that begins with 
the exciting eruption of a volcano and tells 
the story of the destruction caused by the 
eruption in 79 A.D., beautifully presents the 
art, architecture, and daily life of ancient 
Pompeii, presents a fleeting glimpse of 
dancers on Sorrento, and closes with more 
views of the erupting volcano. Overall 
rating: Excellent. 

10. Wings to Italy (Pan-American Air- 
ways). A 33-minute color film. A young 
couple visit Italy by air. The wife’s sketch- 
book introduces the spots they have visited: 
Rome, Naples and environs, Siena, Flor- 
ence, Pisa, Lake Maggiore, the Dolomites, 
Venice, etc. A ‘‘Pollyanna’”’ film that sees 
only the beauty in Italy but portrays it 
most enchantingly and alluringly. Better 
suited, perhaps, for the Latin Club than for 
the Latin class. Overall rating: Very Good. 

11. Our Inheritance from Historic Greece 
(Coronet). Ancient originals and _ their 
modern counterparts in art, architecture, 
language, theatre, science, and social in- 
stitutions are effectively presented, begin- 
ning with rather familiar ideas and pro- 
gressing to the less obvious. Overall rating: 
Good. 

12. Writing Through the Ages (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica). From pictographs to 
alphabet, via Mesopotamia, Egypt, Phoeni- 
cia, Greece, and Rome. Good background 
for Latin class, because it shows contribu- 
tions of the classical civilizations to a proc- 
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ess continuing ‘‘through the ages.’’ Over- 
all rating: Good. 

13. Mediterranean Africa (Encyclopedia 


Britannica). A color film showing the his- 
tory and geography of northern Africa. 
The impact of Rome on this area and the 
relatively high standard of living which 
existed under the Romans are subtly em- 
phasized. Useful in portraying the Roman 
Empire. Overall rating: Very Good. 

14. Republic of Italy (March of Time). A 
17-minute film which begins with views of 
Vatican City, presented as an element of 
stability amidst the chaos of postwar Italy 
after World War II. A violent picture which 
requires discretion in its use and which 
would not appeal to many, but which graph- 
ically shows the power of the mob and 
might be useful in a Caesar class for pur- 
poses of contrast and comparison. The 
title is misleading. Overall rating: Good. 


VI. Museum MareriALs 


The amount and variety (e.g., bulletin 
board displays, portfolios of photographs 
and reproductions, casts, slide sets, post- 
cards, pamphlets, books, etc.) of materials 
available from American museums is im- 
pressive. Equally impressive, though, in a 
downward sense, is the very limited area 
in which such materials are available for 
loan. Eastern seaboard states in the north 
have an embarrassment of riches; the rest 
of the country is on a starvation diet. 

Teachers interested in buying or borrow- 
ing materials should write for information 
to museums in their own communities or 
to, inter alia, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Brooklyn Museum in New York, 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and 
the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. The 
following are representative of loan mate- 
rials available: 

1. Illustrative Set: Roman Daily Life 
(Boston Museum of Fine Arts). A collec- 
tion of about 40 enlarged photographs and 
color reproductions with texts, mounted on 
22” x 28” heavy cardboard, showing the 
everyday life of the average well-to-do 
Roman in the first century of this era. 
Overall rating: Excellent. 

2. Portfolio: Roman Painting (Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts). About 30 of the plates 
from the magnificent Skira book on Roman 
painting, mounted on 15” x 18” cardboard, 
with text accompanying. Pompeian paint- 
ing and mosaic at their most impressive. 
Overall rating: Excellent. 

3. Exhibits of the Week: Classical Myths, 
A Roman House, Roman Sculpture, Mosaics 


How Do YOU 
Choose A Textbook ? 


No question about it—this picture does not illus- 
trate your method of choosing a text! You are 
aware of the many important elements that 
should be present in the text you pick to help 
you teach your students. You have a right to 
expect an attractive format, durable binding, 
appealing page design, and strong legible type. 
You are entitled to the most convenient and effi- 
cient organization of text material, as well as 
accurate information in which you can have con- 
fidence. These features, along with the most 
modern and effective teaching aids available, 
are the elements which have built the Macmillan 
reputation for over a half-century of textbook 
publishing. Macmillan texts are planned with 
you in mind; they are designed to help you 


teach. 
See for yourself, — 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
First Book, 1956 Edition 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
Second Book, 1956 Edition 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 11 * Chicago 16 * Atlanta 9 


Dallas 21 * San Francisco 5 


from a House in Corinth (Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts). Four Exhibits of the Week 
are grouped here to save space. Each con- 
sists of four color reproductions or enlarged 
photographs with explanatory texts, mount- 
ed on 22” x 28” cardboard. These are ideal 
for a limited exhibition space or bulletin 
board, are impressive to the casual viewer, 
and teach a good deal if the accompanying 
texts are carefully studied. Overall rating: 
Excellent. 


4. Roman Britain (Brooklyn Museum). A 
collection of 27 plates showing black-and- 
white line drawings and giving descriptions 
thereof. Probably reproduced from a book 
on the subject. The pictures are small and 
not very attractive. Overall rating: Fair. 


In addition to these bulletin board and 
display case materials, we inspected in- 
numerable postcards, picture books, pam- 
phlets, etc., from the museums listed at 
the beginning of this section as well as 
others. They are generally inexpensive 
and useful, but a mere listing of titles would 
be too space-consuming. Direct inquiry to 
any of the institutions named will produce 
a list of titles and prices of pertinent mate- 
rials. 


The evaluations and ratings given above 
do not necessarily reflect the judgment of 
the present writer. They are the results of 
the combined efforts of the following group 
of State University of Iowa 1955 Latin Work- 
shop members: 


Mrs. Eva L. Barker, Adel High School, 
Adel, Iowa 

Mildred Buckley, Southwest High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fr. Thomas F. Currier, Immaculate Con- 
ception, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Raymond Den Adel, Route 1, Pella, lowa 

Dorothy Fetvedt, Miller Junior High School, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Donna M. Hagelberger, Currier Hall, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Norma Hovatter, South Junior High School, 
Joplin, Mo. 

Herbert G. Mentink, Central College, Pella, 
Iowa 

Emma Sage, Hutchinson 
Hutchinson, Kansas 

Mrs. Agatha Ann Weepie, 1609 Grande Ave 
nue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Edith M. A. Kovach, Mumford High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


High School, 


EpitH M. A. KovacH 
Mumford High School 
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Quid Athenae Hierosolymis? 


UITE waturatty the Ante-Nicene 

Christian writers found it neces- 
sary to feud morally and theologically 
with their Graeco-Roman pagan en- 
vironment. In doing so they adroitly 
belabored each of their antagonists 
with his own premises and on his own 
ideological grounds in a manner quite 
consistent with the best traditions of 
ancient argumentative writing. That 
the Christian attacks are discriminat- 
ing and always in accord with con- 
temporary thought patterns is quite 
readily discernible in the early apolo- 
gists’ essays into comparative religion, 
a field they were obliged to enter be- 
cause of the need to explain away em- 
barrassing religious similarities exist- 
ing between their own faith and that of 
their Jewish and pagan neighbors. 

It is a truism that Christianity en- 
tered upon the Roman scene oppor- 
tunely when it was distracted by a 
welter of religious confusion. Out of 
the melee three general areas of anti- 
Christian opposition crystallized: the 
Jew, the Roman government, and the 
pagan philosopher. In seeking to dis- 
credit the theologies animating these 
three groups, it was expedient for 
Christian apologists sometimes to ex- 
ploit, but more often to discredit, the 
credal and ritual similarities existing 
between the Christian and Jewish, or 
the Christian and pagan faiths. In do- 
ing so they very discriminatingly fitted 
their arguments to suit the temper of 
these three classes of adversaries. 


Because the fundamental argument 


used against the Jew is too familiar for 
comment, nothing need be said in con- 
nection with this first group of antagon- 
ists. Fulfillment of the Old Testament 
prophecies was a key that could twist 
Christian-Jewish similarities into assets 
or liabilities as the argument de- 
manded.! Whatever doubts the Twen- 
tieth Century might entertain about 
the validity of this thesis, it was in its 
day an approach well taken for the 
purpose at hand. It was essentially a 
theological argument geared to a theo- 
logically-minded people and_ resting 
squarely upon their own premises: the 
unquestioned truth of the sacred re- 
vealed word. Besides, it was a kind of 
historical thesis comprehensible to a 
nation to whom God spoke progres- 
sively in history. The Jew understood 
change and development; not only had 
his canon evolved through the centuries 
—the Prophets being added about 209 
B. C. — and not only had his central act 
of adoration, the temple _ sacrifice, 
lapsed in favor of synagogue worship, 
but his hopes were in the emerging 
Messiah of the future. Christianity, 
presented as a_theologically-planned 
evolutionary development merely cap- 
stoning this progressive development 
within Judaism, constituted a view 
which, had it been as effective as it 
was consonant with Jewish thinking, 
might have readily triumphed over the 
Old Covenant. 

In the propaganda levelled against 
the towering Olympians, comparison 
and contrast of the Christian and the 
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Classical systems plays an emphatic 
role. The device mainly, but not ex- 
clusively, employed to account for the 
many unwelcome theological similari- 
ties was daemonology. 


Daemonology was a respected pre- 
Christian discovery known in various 
guises to Persians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks alike. Strong in Neo-Pythago- 
rean thinking and later in Neo-Platonic 
speculations, daemons were destined to 
survive in disguise in Gnostic Chris- 
tianity as demiurges. These semi- 
human, semi-divine, winged beings in- 
habited the upper air between the 
moon and the earth and were by popu- 
lar opinion, both pagan and Christian, 
capable of direct interference in human 
affairs. The Christian viewpoint limit- 
ed the sphere of daemons to malefac- 
tions because they came to be identified 
with fallen angels or ‘‘demons’’ in the 
presently accepted sense. They lurked 
in the unseen poison, the breeze that 
blights apples and grain in flower or 
kills them when they are mature, in 
the tainted atmosphere, in the pest, 
and in the furious passions that arise 
in the soul.2, They conjured up murders 
and wars; they blighted certain ani- 
mals with their touch to make them 
fierce or unclean.? They were omni- 
present, concealing themselves under 
statues as well as lurking in the 
bosoms of men.*4 

Plutarch maintained that among 
their more fiendish obsessions was 
their wont to parade as gods in dis- 
guise in order to attract a vicarious 
worship to themselves. With daemons 
as scapegoats, he attempted to expur- 
gate Greek mythology of much of its 
lewdness by explaining that the offen- 
sive incidents in question were in real- 
ity the doings of daemons which had 
been mistakenly attributed to the gods 
themselves.® It was consequent’y fear- 
ed — thanks to the kibitzing mach‘na- 
tions of the daemons — that many pa- 
gan rites were probably being paid un- 
wittingly to these semi-divine super- 
men rather than to the gods.® Chris- 


tians were naturally anxious to pursue 
this line of thought; both Origen and 
Athenagoras, for example, suggested 
that the ancient poets, not realizing 
that the bawdy escapades in classical 
mythology had been perpetrated actu- 
ally by daemons, had attributed them 
to the gods.? Christian writers were, 
as a matter of fact, quite prepared to 
take a step further and outflank the 
daemons by completely, and fatally, 
identifying them as fallen angels with 
the gods themselves.‘ 

If the daemons troubled themselves 
to confound false pagan religions by 
masquerading as one god or another, 
the new demons could be expected to 
center, all the more logically, their 
mischievous propensities on Christian- 
ity which was the final citadel of com- 
plete objective truth. True to form, 
they prematurely disseminated bits of 
Christian teaching before it was offi- 
cially promulgated by Christ and cir- 
culated these portions torn from their 
context as complete counterfeit reli- 
gions with only the names and dates 
changed. The average believer, not 
aware of the foul play, would be led as 
a result to fatal error.” Q. E. D., the 
existence of similarities of creed and 
ritual in any one pagan religion and 
Christianity, far from being unex- 
pected, was quite the most normal 
phenomenon in the world. 


In revealing future actions of the true 
God and ascribing them to false pagan 
deities, the demons acquainted the pre- 
Christian world with not only such 
cardinal truths as the virgin birth and 
the saviour-god concept, but also with 
a great jumbled mass of orthodox re- 
ligious minutiae. To misdirect the 
words of Genesis concerning the true 
Creator: ‘“‘The spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters,’’ the de- 
mons set up a statue of Persephone at 
the source of a spring and caused her 
to preside over the waters as ihe 
daughter of Jupiter.'” Aware that God 
conceived and made the world by 
the Word, they ridiculously identified 
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Minerva, born without sexual union as 
the first daughter of Jupiter, with the 
primal divine conception.!! Justin 
Martyr wrote that the demons were 
imitating a prophesy of Jacob recorded 
by Moses when they claimed that 
Bacchus was the son of Jupiter by 
Semele, that he discovered the vine, 
that he was torn to pieces, rose again, 
and ascended into heaven.!? 

Because they learnt them from Moses 
or could themselves foresee the future, 
the demons fathomed the meaning of 
the prephecies even before the advent 
of Christ and consequently fabricated 
sly fables parallel to the life of Jesus.14 
When the pagans taught that Hercules 
was strong and that he ascended into 
heaven at death, they were believing 
what demons circulated in imitation of 
Psalm 19:5 when it referred to Jesus 
as “strong as a giant to run his 
race.”’14 Taking a hint from Isaiah 
which prophesied that Christ would be 
born of a virgin, they peddled a par- 
thenogenetic Perseus.15 Bellerophon 
ascended into heaven on Pegasus be- 
cause the demons did not understand 
completely that He who was really to 
ascend into heaven would ride upon 
the foal of an ass instead of that of a 
horse. 16 

Correct ritual, too, was prematurely 
borrowed from the Christian system 
and divulged to the pagans by demons. 
When they realized that baptism was 
spoken of by Isaiah, they persuaded 
pagan priests to sprinkle themselves 
before they offered libations.17 They 
caused Mithraic priests inadvertently 
to counterfeit Christian rites not only 
when they baptized but also when they 
celebrated communion, when _ they 
placed marks on the foreheads of their 
Soldiers, celebrated the oblation of 
bread, or introduced representations of 
resurrection.!18 Such claims and accu- 
sations are endless in the pages of the 
Fathers. 

Whatever might be our judgment of 
this strange explanation for pagan- 
Christian similarities — especially in 
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view of its theological implications 
which impinge upon the integrity and 
omnipotence of God by allowing de- 
mons to anticipate and frustrate His 
work—the argument from daemon- 
ology was not without merit. Far from 
creating doubt among Christians about 
the objective origin of Christian revela- 
tion, this explanation for inter-religion 
similarities, it appears, actually served 
as a witness to its objective truth and 
uniqueness: 


. . I am established in the knowledge of 
and faith in the Scriptures by those counter- 
feits which he who is called the devil is 
said to have performed among the Greeks; 
just as some were wrought by the Magi in 
Egypt and others by the false prophets in 
Elijah’s day.’ 


The argument drawn from daemon- 
ology was in reality a clever one. It 
was fully intelligible to pagans because 
its basic assumptions were grounded in 
paganism; developed to its logical con- 
clusion which fatally identified pagan 
gods with fallen angels or Satan, it 
was a dangerous boomerang. Properly 
manipulated it could be effective in two 
directions simultaneously: while dis- 
crediting Roman polytheism itself, it 
helped automatically to dampen what 
pagan religious ardor was yet smoul- 
dering behind the attitude of the Ro- 
man government toward the Christians 
and thereby to extricate them delicate- 
ly from a difficult political situation. 
Classical polytheism, as the religious 
facet of Romanitas, was inextricably 
ingrown into the political aspect, the 
Roman government. The Christian was 
indeed contemplating a novel and dan- 
gerous operation by planning to dissect 
the two; if classical polytheism could 
not be excised from the body politic to 
permit Christianity a chance to flourish 
as the religio sola, it must at least be 
atrophied so that Christianity could be- 
come a religio licita. The remaining 
truncated part of Romanitas, the Ro- 
man government itself, was to be nur- 
tured back to health?® by having its 
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nervous system reeducated. For both 
ideological and practical reasons it 
must not be irritated or excited. It 
must, rather, be given a chance to save 
its face for playing host so long to 
malignant gods and for persecuting its 
true physician Christ. 

Daemonology was the answer. Chris- 
tian writers suggested that the govern- 
ment’s subsidy of pagan gods was 
based not so much on sheer perversity 
as it was upon a regrettable misunder- 
standing of the nature of divinity 
brought about by demons. The state’s 
policy of persecution toward Chris- 
tianity was in like way not so fiendish 
as it was misguided because it, too, 
was effected by the hypnotizing influ- 
ence of demons.?1 The state and its 
citizenry were thus partly exonerated 
because their soul was not their own. 
Jesus was crucified not a Pontio Pilato 
but sub Pontio Pilato. 

Somehow or other one feels that the 
argument based on daemonology was 
well suited to the temperament of a 
state official who would likely be more 
impressed by simple straightforward 
answers than by explanations involving 
the subtleties of philosophical specula- 
tion. Politicians must be provided 
ready scapegoats if they are to 
abandon an unwise policy. Demons 
sprout wings from broad backs. 

In his tilts with the third group of 
enemies, the pagan philosopher, the 
Christian apologist was required very 
often to face the question of similarities 
in pagan mythology and philosophy and 
those in Christian theology. In defense 
of their position, Christians developed, 
it appears, two different types of argu- 
ments calculated to appeal especially 
to the educated. One was historical; 
the other philosophical. 

The historical argument explains the 
similarities by postulating pagan plagi- 
arism from Jewish sources. To dem- 
onstrate that such borrowings were 
chronologically possible, Christian 
scholars expended considerable learn- 
ing to construct preliminary chronolo- 


gies based only partly on the historical 
information ready at hand in Josephus’ 
Antiquities. The work of men like 
Tatian and Theophilus culminated in 
that of Julius Africanus, a contempo- 
rary of Origen. The inspiration behind 
his Chronicle, the first Christian uni- 
versal quasi-history, was, as he ex- 
pressly writes, the desire to demon- 
strate the chronological anteriority of 
the Jewish-Christian religion over the 
pagan. Eusebius was much indebted 
to his work. 


That the burden of the proof rested 
fundamentally upon the establishment 
of the relative chronologies of Homer 
and Moses is quite clearly perceived 
by Tatian. He states expressly: 
“Homer and Moses shall be our 
limits.”*22 From his involved re- 
searches in the parentage of Homer, 
Tatian learnt that the poet was reputed 
to have lived anytime between eighty 
and five hundred years after the fa! 
of Troy.?* Tatian saw that he could 
afford magnanimously to permit 
Homer to live even earlier than the 
records suggested and even to have 
been in the very army of Agamem- 
non?+* because from Chaldean, Phoeni- 
cian, and Egyptian history he could 
prove readily that Moses was more 
ancient than the destruction of Troy. 
For instance, he reasoned that since 
Hiram lived about the time of the war 
and Solomon was his contemporary, 
Moses’ age was obviously prior to it.75 
He likewise demonstrated to his satis- 
faction that Moses was earlier than all 
the writers who preceded Homer in- 
cluding Orpheus, Musaeus, the Sibyl, 
and Epimenides. 

Theophilus did likewise. The Jews 
came to Judea three hundred thirteen 
years before Danaus met Argos who 
was considered the oldest historical 
Greek.?7 The Hebrews were a people 
more ancient than the great cities of 
Egypt because they had helped to con- 
struct them. The prophets were earlier 
than the Greek writers; had not 
Solon the Athenian lived at the time of 
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Zechariah who was ‘‘the last of the 
prophets’’?25 

Clement of Alexandria furnishes a 
long and involved chronology from 
Moses to Commodus largely based on 
Tatian. He thought that not only was 
Moses six hundred and four years older 
than Dionysos who had been deified in 
the thirty-second year of the reign of 
Perseus,?" but that ‘‘Moses appears to 
have flourished even before the birth 
of men according to the chronology of 
the Greeks.’’39 Tertullian with typical 
legal curtness states that all classical 
civilization was not as old as a single 
prophet of Christianity.?1 Origen, too, 
demonstrated that Moses flourished be- 
fore the Trojan War?? so that his writ- 
ings and those of the prophets were not 
only more ancient than those of Plato 
and Homer but prior even to the 
very invention of letters among the 
Greeks. 33 

Having proven Moses more ancient 
than the great Greek thinkers, the 
apologists were able chronologically to 
trace pagan-Jewish-Christian similari- 
ties to plagiarism. The locus operandi 
presented some challenge because it 
was apparent enough historically that 
Greeks and Jews had not been in direct 
contact with each other. The medium 
of contact obviously had to be dis- 
covered in the barbarians as a go- 
between, especially the Egyptians. 
Greeks had always respected things 
Egyptian, and Plutarch had shown 
conveniently that Homer and Thales, 
for example, had learnt much from the 
seers in the land of the Pharaohs.?+4 
The problem was simplified somewhat 
by asserting that many ‘“‘Greeks’’ were 
actually barbarians; thus Pythagoras 
was a Tuscan, Antisthenes a Phrygian, 
Orpheus a Thracian, Thales a Phoeni- 
cian and so forth. Others, if not per- 
sonally barbarians, had been taught by 
them. Plato had been a student of 
Sechnuphis of Heliopolis; Sonches, an 
Egyptian prophet, had been the teacher 
of Pythagoras.35 Justin Martyr traced 
the provenance of some of Homer’s 


literary and historical characters to 
Egypt. There Moses’ laws had been 
long recorded and his work made open- 
ly available. No surprise that Orpheus, 
Homer, Solon, and Plato after their 
sojourns in Egypt should subsequently 
have published doctrines concerning 
the gods quite contrary to those which 
they had previously promulgated.*6 

Having thus established both the 
chronological possibility for the theft 
as well as the scene of the crime, the 
Christians had only to make the formal 
accusation of copying. Indictments for 
plagiarism are so common in early 
Christian literature that they tend to 
become stereotyped. Justin Martyr’s 
First Apology is brimming over with 
specific charges of plagiarism and 
Tertullian says that time lacked to 
prove that all the poets and philoso- 
phers had ‘‘watered their arid minds”’ 
from the Scriptures.*7 The phrase ‘“‘all 
before me were thieves and robbers”’ 
appearing in John 10:8 seemed abund- 
antly clear to Clement. 


It is doubtful if any important Greek 
philosopher failed in the course of time 
to be accused of stealing from the 
Jews. All that is good, writes Clement, 
has gone from us to the Greeks.*§ 
Heraclitus, for example, was copying 
the words of a prophet: ‘‘Unless ye 
believe, neither will ye understand”’ 
when he said: “If a man hope not, he 
will not find that which is hoped for, 
seeing it is inscrutable and inaccessi- 
ble.’”’*39 Origen charged that Pytha- 
goras had learnt his philosophy from 
Moses before he introduced it among 
the Greeks, and that Numenius, the 
Pythagorean, used Jewish thought in 
his discussion of ‘‘the Good.’’4® Natur- 
ally, Plato was the chief forger. 
“What is Plato but Moses speaking in 
Attic Greek?’’41 While he learnt his 
geometry from the Egyptians, his as- 
tronomy from the Babylonians, his arts 
of healing from the Thracians, his truth 
and sentiments respecting God were 
culled from the Hebrews,?? including 
his knowledge of the Trinity.4* He was 
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likewise indebted to Moses for his ideas 
on immortality, bravery, wisdom, and 
in general for all his views on virtues 
and morals.44 His ideas about judg- 
ment and resurrection had come from 
the prophets.+° It was tempting for 
Clement to picture the Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, and the Peripatetics, too, as 
much in debt to the law of Moses and 
the prophets.4® 

Classical lawgivers, as well, took an 
honored place among the plagiarists. 
Tatian clears the way for the accusa- 
tion that Lycurgus, Draco, and Solon 
copied by calling attention to their rela- 
tively recent existence.47 Numa’s 
religious law prohibited people from 
making images of God in human form 
because of the precepts of Moses.+* 

Pagan cults also copied. Priests of 
pagan religions took off their shoes 
when entering their temples because 
they had heard of Jahweh’s words to 
Moses: ‘‘Put off thy shoes.’’4® The 
priests of Mithra took a cue from 
Isaiah when they referred to com- 
munion,*” and when Aesculapius rais- 
ed people from the dead and healed 
diseases he acted in imitation of proph- 
ecies about Christ.°! The words of 
Daniel: ‘“‘A stone without hands was 
cut out of a great mountain’’ accounted 
for the claim that Mithra was begotten 
of a rock and that his place of worship 
was a cave.°? 

Much of pagan mythology came 
about the same way. For example, 
Origen inferred that the tale of Deu- 
calion was a parody of Noah while that 
of Phaethon was inspired by the story 
of Sodom and Gomorrah.5% 

As a matter of fact, even Miltiades 
copied the strategy he employed at 
Marathon from Moses.*4 

As a result of all this plagiarism 
from Judaism, pagan thought naturally 
offered much that was true and conse- 
quently much that was similar to 


Christian teaching. The pagans erred, 
however, when they attempted to add 
to the Scripture from their own wisdom 
or when they misunderstood a proph- 


ecy. Plato obviously misinterpreted 
the meaning of the cross on which the 
serpent hung in Numbers 21:8 when he 
wrote in Timaeus: ‘the placed him 
crosswise in the universe.’’°° The 
Stoics misunderstood the words of 
Wisdom: ‘‘He pervades and passes 
through all by reason of His purity” 
when they depicted God as pervading 
all things rather than merely as the 
maker of heaven and earth.5® 


If the evidence presented by the 
apologists to substantiate the thesis of 
pagan borrowings from Jewish sources 
seems embarrassingly inadequate or 
even ludicrous, certain aspects of the 
argument lend it some merit. 


In the first place it is a learned argu- 
ment based upon a great deal of his- 
torical study and research. In many 
ways, it is not unlike much nineteenth 
century higher biblical criticism which 
likewise, and much too often, assumed 
in dealing in the field of comparative 
religion that similarities were ample 
evidence for copying. No one will deny 
that great learning and scholarly in- 
vestigation were expended in all these 
late attempts to demonstrate that 
Christianity was only an imitation — 
and generally a degraded one —of 
various pagan ideologies. It is tempt- 
ing to believe that, like the third cen- 
tury Christian apologists, nineteenth 
century scholars were often, albeit 
very learnedly, making their wishes 
the father of their thoughts. G. Bauer 
in scholarly enough fashion dissolved 
Jesus in an unhistorical mythical va- 
por; Jensen very learnedly denied even 
the historical existence of Jesus. Lured 
by the same third-century premise, 
modern scholars made bombastically 
exaggerated claims of extensive Jew- 
ish-Christian borrowings from Persian, 
Assyrio-Babylonian, Graeco-Roman or 
Buddhist sources. Probably Clement’s 
thesis of Plato’s copying from Moses 
is, in the long run, about as credible as 
Jensen’s The Epic of Gilgamesh ... 
The Origins of the Old Testament 
Legends of Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
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Deliverers, and of the New Testament 
Legend of Jesus. 

Secondly the argument at hand is 
secular in tone and avoids excessive 
theological dogmatizing. It deals in 
historical terms and with an approach 
to history the Roman world accepted. 
Just as Livy interpreted history in 
a static way and anachronistically 
sketched in miniature every later 
classical institution as existing from 
the very founding of the city, so the 
Fathers assumed that Christian truth 
existed objectively from the beginning 
in the Old Testament. Like Rome it 
grows larger and more influential but 
its fundamental character remains 
fixed; and like Rome, it will be an 
eternal dispensation. Just as Tacitus 
largely explains the evils in Roman 
history in terms of the impact of in- 
dividual personalities, so the apologists 
attributed the good in pagan religion 
to individual philosophers who had, 


however, previously stolen it from 
individual Jewish lawgivers and 
prophets. 


The second argument developed to 
appeal to the learned was, as we inti- 
mated, a philosophical one. Recourse 
to philosophy is not at all surprising 
since practically all the Christian 
Fathers readily accepted reason as a 
valid tool in the search for truth. While 
Justin Martyr, who as a pagan wore 
the philosopher’s cloak, was really the 
pioneer in turning the light of reason 
on Christianity, Athenagoras, Theo- 
philus, Minucius Felix, Irenaeus, Clem- 
ent, and Origen all relied on it heavily 
in their apologetic works. The last two 
are justly referred to as the Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria. 


The philosophically minded Christian 
apologist found it quite reasonable t»> 
argue that the similarities between 
paganism and Christianity existed be- 
cause God, the dispenser of all knowl- 
edge, had permitted the Greeks to un- 
cover some truth through philosophy 
and reason. Clement postulates a sort 
of three-fold revelation: 
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. . . the one and only God was known by 
the Greeks in a gentile manner, by the 
Jews in a Jewish way, and in a novel and 
spiritual manner by 


Origen, too, conceived of a progressive 
and diversified revelation from God 
first through the natural law instilled 
in all men, then through the law of 
Moses, and then through the Gospel. 
He was anticipating a fourth. 

There was obviously only one river 
of truth but it was approachable 
through many tributaries. One of 
these was philosophy whose unerring 
current of divine ‘‘Reason’’ guided 
men to truth. The Christian concept 
of divine Reason operating in man as 
the foundation of all things and the 
seed of existence is not too unlike, after 
all, the Stoic concept of the Sperma- 
tikos Logos. Human reason which 
philosophy employs as a basis for its 
judgments is derived from the reason 
which proceeds from God; ‘“‘a rational 
work,’’ says Clement, ‘‘is accomplished 
through God.’’5§ 

Since all men, especially those de- 
voted to intellectual pursuits, have 
been endowed with this divine effluence 
of reason, it was but natural that in 
certain instances even the pagan could 
profess the truth. Democritus and 
Plato thus knew of God; Antisthenes, 
Xenophon, Cleanthes, the Pythago- 
reans, the poets Aratus, Hesiod, Eurip- 
ides, Sophocles, and Orpheus all attrib- 
uted orthodox qualities to divinity.*” 
Socrates was persecuted because he, 
like Heraclitus and Musonius, was pos- 
sessed of true Reason or the Logos.®® 

God, then, shared his truth with many 
in diverse and mysterious ways. Al- 
though some were to be justified by 
philosophy,®1! it could never suffice as 
a discoverer of complete truth because 
it knew not Christ.62 Philosophy was 
given to be used only temporarily until 
the advent of Jesus who is the Truth. ** 
Some truth, observes Clement, falls on 
good ground, some on dunghills, some 
on houses. Even though the rain falls 
on all alike, the fruit varies because 
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the ground is different.64 If only each 
of those who possess some fragment of 
truth would cease portraying it as a 
complete system and would bring the 
separate portions together under the 
light of the true Word, they would at 
last contemplate absolute truth.®° In 
short, the pagan knows some truth but 
the Christian knows more.®6 


Justin Martyr adequately sums up 
most all of the important points of this 
last argument very succinctly: 


. I strive to be found a Christian not 
because the teachings of Plato are different 
from those of Christ, but because they are 
not in all respects similar, as neither.are 
those of others; Stoics, and poets, and his- 
torians. For each man spoke well in pro- 
portion to the share he had of the spermatic 
word seeing what was related to it. But 
they who contradict themselves on the more 
important points appear not to have pos- 
sessed the heavenly wisdom and the knowl- 
edge which can not be spoken against. 
Whatever things were rightfully said among 
all men are the property of us Christians. 

. For all writers were able to see reali- 
ties darkly through the sowing of the im- 
planted word that was in them.” 


Obviously, this last argument based 
upon the Logos or reason has much to 
recommend it. In the first place, it has 
a generous overtone permitting, as it 
does, the pagan to share in God’s rev- 
elation and to partake in God’s plan 
instead of castigating him as the mis- 
guided victim of demons or the per- 
petuator of plagiarism. 

Moreover, it looks upon religious sim- 
ilarities in a much more mature way 
than the other views had done. In a 
round-about way it recognizes that re- 
ligion, wherever found, has certain 
fundamental essences which are inher- 
ent in natural law or in reason. True, 
the argument as presented was still 
essentially theological rather than hu- 
manistic in so far as it interpreted re- 
ligious similarities as revealed portions 
of God’s eternal dispensation rather 
than accounting for them in the uni- 
versal homogeneity of man’s nature or 
the proclivity of men to follow similar 


patterns in similar situations. But no 
one would expect such a modern sec- 
ular and positivistic thesis from the 
early Christian because such an 
argument largely negates Christianity. 
Such thinking had to await the eight- 
eenth century. 


Lastly, the argument shows appre- 
ciation of and attachment to the great 
advances made by pagan Graeco- 
Roman philosophy and with a sort of 
nostalgic longing it beckons the pagan 
past to share in the new future. The 
strange courtship thus begun between 
Hellenic ethics and reason on one side 
and Christian objective morality and 
faith on the other— odd bedfellows 
indeed — was destined to become more 
and more ardent until it culminated in 
a lasting marriage solemnized by 
Thomas Aquinas in the Thirteenth 
Century. 

E. G. WettIn 

Washington University 
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1 Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho 
attempted to show, for example, that the Trinity 
was prophesied in the Old Testament in Genesis 
1:26, 3:22; Psalm 110. In his Apology he quotes 
a great number of passages to prove that the 
Hebrews expected Jesus: Genesis 49:10 ff.; Num- 
bers 27:17; Isaiah 11:1; 7:14; 9:6; 65:2; 50:6-8; 
58:2; 2:3 1f.; 64:10-12; 1:7; 35:5-6; 57:1 ff. 365:1-3; 
53:12; Zechariah 9: Chronicies 16:23; 25-31; 
Jeremiah 50:3; Daniel 21 8; Exodus 1: 16. The 
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bers 21:8; Jeremiah 9:26; Isaiah 45:23; 66:24; 
54:1; 1:16. Tertullian in his Against the Jews (V) 
showed that Jesus’ disregard for the sacrifice and 
Sabbath was already foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament. To prove that sacrifice had been all 
but discarded he pointed to Malachi 1:10; Psalms 
96:7; 51:17; 50:14; Isaiah 1:11; Amos 5:21; Jere 
miah 7:21-22; Isaiah 1:14; Ezekiel 22:8. The cross 
is prefigured in Genesis 22:6; 37:28; Deuteronomy 
33:17; Exodus 7:11; Numbers 21:9; Psalm 96:10; 
Isaiah 9:6; 53:8-9; Jeremiah 11:19; Amos 8:9. 
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7:4; Micah 5:2; Hosea 11:1; Jeremiah 31:15; 
Judges 13:5. 

2 Tertullian, Apology, 22. 
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government. Some Christian writers, it is true, 
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civilization, thought of the Romans as arrogant 
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Felix would agree with the remark of Tertullian: 
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as their trophies’’ (Apology 25). Still on the 
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by God with its rulers appointed by Him, its 
authority borrowed from His natural law, and 
its affairs manipulated by His divine plan, was 
considered a necessary and desirable institution 
and the only assurance of safety and prosperity. 
On second thought, Tertullian wrote: ““‘We pray 
for life prolonged, for security to the empire, for 
protection to the imperial house, for brave 
armies, a faithful senate, a virtuous people, the 
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Domina et Vagator 


LIM eERaT cANIS, Hispanica attagenalis, 

(anglice: cocker spaniel), nomine Do- 
mina, quae cum viro Iacobillo et uxore 
Delicia habitabat. Ea canis duo nitida po- 
cula propria sua habebat. Sed etiam plura! 
In angulo cubiculi erat cista sagulusque 
quo Domina dormire oportebat. 

Domina autem virum docuit fragmenta 
sibi de mensa porrigere et uxorem docuit 
sibi licere in infima parte lecti dormire. 
Acta diurna (anglice: newspaper) et epis- 
tulas ore prehensas domum referebat. Ad 
sibila Iacobilli, domum nocte redeuntis, cur- 
rebat. 

Domina numquam dubitavit quin  sibi 
domus amoenissima esset, et duo finitimi 
canes, amici eius, Jacus et Fidus, qui inter 
honestos ac urbanos canes numerandi sunt, 
consentiebant. Canis autem alius in vicini- 
tate, catulus improbus, cui nomen Vagator 
(anglice: Tramp) datum erat, gloriose 
dicebat: ‘‘Mellum (anglice: collar) nullius 
hominis geram. Non aliter parata est mihi 
libertas felicitasque.”’ 


“Ubi dormis?’’ quaesivit Domina. ‘Et 
quomodo alimentum obtines?”’ 

“Facile est, si es sapiens,’’ respondit 
Vagator hilariter. ‘““Et quod ad te attinet, 
superba mea, res aliter invenies cum infans 
domum adveniet. Homines non omnia 
aequaliter amant. Cum infans intrat, tum 
exit canis!”’ 

Haec verba Vagatoris Dominam turba- 
verunt cum vere infans domum adveniret. 
Delicia et Iacobillus inhumani esse non 
volunt, sed eo tempore multa officia in 
manibus erant, neque cum Domina ludere 
possunt. Atque, quod pessimum erat, ma- 
tertera (anglice: aunt) Sara advenit. ‘‘Eam 
canem!’’ clamavit. ‘‘In aula maneat et 
porro fiscella (anglice: muzzle) naribus 
ponatur!’’ Postridie fiscellam emit im- 
posuitque naribus Dominae, ligavit tandem 
canem maestissimam in aula (anglice: 
yard). 

Jacus et Fidus, amici Dominae, cum ad- 
venirent, plorabant, sed nullum perfugium, 
Aullum auxilium invenire possunt. Tum 
incedit Vagator. ‘‘Mehercule,”’ derisit, ‘‘ita 
factum est sicut ego iterum atque iterum 
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praedicebam., Hoc me dolet. Verumtamen 
mecum veni et orbem terrarum videbis!”’ 


Vinculis ruptis, Domina iter cum Vaga- 
tore carpebat. Ad illam partem urbis cur- 
rebant qua situs est Ferohortus (anglice: 
Zoo). Custodes portarum fallebant et nullo 
periculo in Ferohortum intrabant. Domina 
mirabatur cum omnia nova_ animalia 
videret: leones, tigres, camelos, elephantos! 
Cum ad claustra ursorum ventum est, Vag- 
ator urso mitissimo persuasit ut fiscellam 
de naribus Dominae demorderet! Domina 
perterrita est, sed ursus (mirabile dictu) 
ei nihil nocuit. 

Vespere Ferohortum reliquerunt. ‘‘Quem 
ad,.locum ibimus?’’ rogavit Vagator. ‘‘Mun- 
dus est latus.’’ 

“Domum me redire necesse est,’’ re- 
spondit Domina. ‘‘Infantem tectumque me 
custodire opus est.’’ 


‘“‘Domum!”’ clamavit Vagator. ‘‘Cum li- 
berari potes, vis in vincula redire! Femi- 
nam comprehendere numquam possum.”’ 
Redibat autem cum Domina. 


Simul ac in aulam intraverunt, lumen 
novum et horribile in culina conspexerunt. 
Ignis erat, non magnus, sed tamen pericu- 
losus. ‘‘Infans!’’ clamavit Domina, et in 
tectum ambo saltabant. Vagator cunabula 
infantis pervigilabat dum Domina Deliciam 
et Iacobillum e somno excitat. 

O tempora! Delicia infantem, qui vagire 
(anglice: whimper) inceperat, in brachiis 
sustulit, dum Iacobillus incendium exstin- 
guit. Tum ambo, pater et mater, canibus 
gratias egerunt. 

Paulo post, cum infans iterum dormiret, 
dixit Iacobillus Vagatori: ‘“‘Domum nostram 
tibf do. Postridie mellum et diploma (an- 
glice: license) emam. Nonne apud nos re- 
manebis?’’ 

Vagator Dominam aspexit et latravit: 
“Arf! Arf!’’, quae vocabula lingua canum 
significant equidem certe. 

Duas familias nunc custodiunt Domina et 
Vagator. Prima est Delicia, Iacobillus, et 
infans. Altera est quattuor catuli lascivi 
et rotundi. Et Vagator, mello recepto ac 
libertate dimissa, contentus est: iuvat enim 
se magistrum domus suae esse. 


D. HERBERT ABEL 
Loyola University (Chicago) 
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CONVERSATIONAL LATIN 


THE oF LATIN as a modern inter- 
national language is again illustrated in 
a clipping from the Hannibal (Mo.) Courier- 
Post (Oct. 8, 1955), submitted by Marian C. 
Fette of the Hannibal High School. It de- 
scribes the honors conferred upon Lt. Fran- 
cis J. Fitzpatrick, chaplain in the United 
States Navy, when he was presented with 
a letter of commendation from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and with the Navy Com- 
mendation Medal. 

In the letter of commendation, Lieutenant 
Fitzpatrick was cited “for outstanding per- 
formance of duty while serving as liaison 
officer at the embarkation port of Haiphon, 
Indo-China, from 18th of August to 9th of 
September, 1954, during the operation 
‘Passage to Freedom’ in which Vietnamese 
refugees were evacuated by sea to the 
southern part of Indo-China. 

“By conversing in Latin with the Viet- 
namese priests, Lieutenant Fitzpatrick was 
able to impart the necessary information 
to the refugees for their safe and com- 
fortable passage to southern ports, thereby 
diminishing, or eliminating entirely, the 
language barrier. .. .” 

Miss Fette aptly comments: “It seems 
interesting that while the world is hemming 
and hawing over the language barriers, the 
Catholic Church never even abandoned its 
common denominator of languages, Latin. 
In one of the most distressing scenes of 
modern times, it is the ‘dead’ language 
that saves the day!’’ 


HOMERUS SEMPER 
ET UBIQUE 


J. W. Spaeth, Jr., of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., supplies us the above 
heading, along with an item from the Oc- 
tober 28 New York Herald Tribune referring 
to ‘‘Warner Brothers’ Rome-produced ‘Helen 
of Troy,’ a $4,000,000 spectacular which will 
have a global premiere Jan. 26 in fifty-six 
countries, 126 cities, and twenty-three lam 
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Aeschylus and O’Neill: ‘Two Worlds 


NE oF THE MosT exacting functions 

which we classicists have is per- 
sistently to present the well-founded 
conviction that Greek and Roman 
studies afford ever-fresh values to the 
world of our students and ourselves at 
a variety of levels: linguistic, historical, 
literary, and philosophical. We natur- 
ally feel that this conviction in fact 
requires no further proof, and that we 
should like to get on with our work. 
Yet it is largely such a credo in the 
minds of vigorous teachers, spread out 
to a larger audience, which is sustain- 
ing the Classics and showing some 
signs of improving our status. More 
than this, every teacher worthy of the 
name will insist that the demonstration 
of our point is a weighty responsibility, 
knowing that time has moved on only 
to the beginning of the operation of 
forces antagonistic to the humane tra- 
dition. The idea of these remarks is 
simply that some values in ancient 
literature and their continuing power 
can be made concrete by a summary 
comparison of Aeschylus’ trilogy 
Oresteia and O’Neill’s modern counter- 
part Mourning Becomes Electra in 
respect to their cast of thought. 

The actions of the three plays com- 
prising the Oresteia are developed so 
as to express three levels of experi- 
ence: that of the individual, the in- 
dividual in society, and the individual 
in the universe under the gods. In the 
Agamemnon the factors involved in the 
murder of Agamemnon are complex. 
First, when he and Menelaus led the 
host against Troy, they did this not 
merely as warriors in a personal and 
military relationship, but also as agents 
of Zeus to punish Paris and the Trojans 
for their crimes; as the agents of 
divine justice. But war causes moral 
corruption and murderous waste. In 
performing this essentially just mis- 
sion, Agamemnon goes to immoral ex- 


tremes, first in sacrifice of 


Iphigenia. 

At this point Aeschylus introduces the 
sweeping dimension of portraying Zeus 
as a supreme deity who guides men to 
wisdom through suffering. Here are two 
of the familiar, ringing passages in 
Lattimore’s translation (which is used 
throughout): ! 


Zeus: whatever he may be, if this name 

pleases him in invocation, 

thus I call upon him. 

I have pondered everything 

yet I cannot find a way, 

only Zeus, to cast this dead weight of 
ignorance 

finally from out my brain. 


Zeus, who guided men to think, 

who has laid it down that wisdom 
comes alone through suffering. 

Still there drips in sleep against the heart 
grief of memory; against 

our pleasure we are temperate. 

From the gods who sit in grandeur 
grace comes somehow violent. 


The violence comes immediately, in 
various forms. There is the moving 
description of Iphigenia’s sacrifice al- 
lowed by her father’s hardened moral 
sense. The destruction of Troy carries 
criminality over to the side of Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks with their 
victory-lust and_ sacrilegious pride. 
Aeschylus expresses this in double- 
edged form which cuts at both sides 
in the war: 


The curse on great daring 

shines clear; it wrings atonement 
from those high hearts that drive to evil, 
from houses blossoming to pride 

and peril. Let there be 

wealth without tears; enough for 

the wise man who will ask no further. 
There is not any armor 

in gold against perdition 

for him who spurns the high altar 

of Justice down to the darkness. 


The Greek violence in war is not only 
wrong in moral and religious terms; it 
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164 NORMAN T. 
causes personal suffering and social un- 
rest: 


The god of war, money changer of dead 
bodies, 

held the balance of his spear in the fighting, 

and from the corpse-fires at lium 

sent to their dearest the dust 

heavy and bitter with tears shed 

packing smooth the urns with 

ashes that once were men. 

They praise them through their tears, 
how this man 

knew well the craft of battle, how another 

went down splendid in the slaughter: 

and all for some strange woman. 

Thus they mutter in secrecy, 

and the slow anger creeps below their grief 

at Atreus’ sons and their quarrels. 

There by the walls of Ilium 

the young men in their beauty keep 

graves deep in the alien soil 

they hated and they conquered. 


From one point of view, then, the plot 
of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus is an 
aspect of the working of retributive jus- 
tice against Agamemnon, a movement 
of the pendulum of stern justice which 
avenges crime with further crime. For 
clearly the actions and natures of the 
two murderers are criminal, being 
motivated by hate, jealousy, illicit love, 
and the spirit of revenge bred by the 
curse of crime upon the family of 
Atreus. Nevertheless, Agamemnon is a 
figure of excessive pride who is killed 
with the clear implication that: 


The gods fail not to mark 

those who have killed many. 

The black Furies stalking the man 
fortunate beyond all right 

wrench back again the set of his life 
and drop him to darkness. 


After the great tension of the murder, 
Clytemnestra makes an intense effort 
to restore order, but the active opposi- 
tion of the chorus to their new rulers 
is accompanied by the question, ‘‘What 
next?’’, ‘“‘Can this cycle of compensa- 
tion stop here?’’ 

Here is anger for anger. Between them 

who shall judge lightly? 

The spoiler is robbed; he killed, he has 
paid. 

The truth stands ever beside God’s throne 


PRATT, JR. 


eternal: he who has wrought shall pay; 
that is law. 

Then who shall tear the curse from their 
blood? 

The seed is stiffened to ruin. 


In the second part of the trilogy, The 
Libation Bearers, Orestes kills the mur- 
derers of his father, with the help of 
Electra, and is therefore pursued by 
the Furies of Clytemnestra. In the main 
thread of the thought, a most important 
aspect of this play is its concentration 
on the rigidity and vindictive nature of 
the moral force directing the universe, 
identified now with the Furies, now with 
Zeus; indeed, Zeus and the Furies, 
though never identical, are here dif- 
ferent forms of the same primitive, 
retaliatory system of justice according 
to which death must be repaid with 
death, blood with blood. For the sake 
of seeing the movement of the trilogy 
as a whole, it is essential to recognize 
that the emphasis in the Agamemnon 
upon the supreme, all-embracing na- 
ture of Zeus has in The Libation Bear- 
ers been shifted, to isolate and stress 
one particular aspect of Zeus’ nature, 
i.e., his function as a sternly moral god 
of justice. Even Apollo, the god of 
light and purification, whose oracle has 
commanded Orestes to avenge his fath- 
er’s death, is affiliated with the powers 
of earth and darkness, and his warning 
to Orestes, if the latter fails in his duty, 
is full of fury and the threat of de 
caying disease. We shall meet a 
very different aspect of Apollo in the 
Eumenides. 

Such is the religious pressure on 
Orestes which leads him and Electra, 
in a great scene of primitive incanta- 
tion, to call up the spirit of Agamem- 
non to inspire them to vengeful vio- 
lence. Orestes also has personal and 
social motives, for he is concerned 
about his lost property rights and the 
subjection of his citizens to unworthy 
rulers. In him, as the human being 


who has most at stake, there is cor- 
tinued the yearning for stability and 
order. The chorus prays: 
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AESCHYLUS 


Now to my supplication, Zeus, 

father of Olympian gods, 

grant that those who struggle hard to see 

temperate things done in the house win 
their aim 

in full. All that I spoke 

was spoken in right. Yours, Zeus, to 
protect. 


Yet when Orestes is pursued by the 
Furies for his act of duty, the question 
remains: 


Where 
is the end? Where shall the fury of fate 
be stilled to sleep, be done with? 


This issue is solved in the Eumenides 
through a fusion of forces old and new, 
dark and bright, primitive and Olym- 
pian. The first thing to be noticed is 
that Aeschylus has worked an act of 
artistic magic. From elements in the 
first two plays, he has in the Eumeni- 
des produced a division between the 
Furies and Olympian Zeus. The primi- 
tive kind of justice is now associated 
primarily w:th the Furies, and there is 
a separate grouping of Apollo, Athena, 
and Zeus as divinities of purification, 
arbitration, and rationality. It is also 
clear that Apollo as the prophetic 
spokesman of Zeus and Athena as his 
bright daughter are in the religious 
thought semi-symbolic as aspects of 
Zeus’ nature. On the other hand, the 
Furies are black, ugly, blood-snuffing 
hounds. 


In the action, Orestes has taken 
refuge at the Delphian sanctuary of 
Apollo, where he is beset by the Furies. 
Apollo sends Orestes to Athens for trial. 
To this place he is tracked by the 
avengers of kindred bloodshed. As 
the scene shifts to Athens, it is made 
clear that Orestes has been purified by 
religious rite at the shrine of Apollo 
and by the passage of time. But the 
Furies, now ‘‘a blood dripping com- 
pany outcast’”’ by Zeus, insist upon the 
necessity of rigid ritualistic order, of 
fear as a deterrent to bloodshed and 
anarchy. Athena decides that the issue 
must be referred to trial by jury, and 
institutes the court of the Areopagus. 
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This provides a social instrument for 
the civic arbitration of cases of man- 
slaughter, but the verdict of acquittal 
is really religious rather than legal. 
The ballots of the human jurors are 
equally divided for and against Ores- 
tes; and Athena has previously cast 
her vote for Orestes, thus breaking the 
tie-vote. Athena has really determined 
the verdict. Or rather, Zeus has de- 
termined it, for Athena has been con- 
vinced by the ‘luminous evidence of 
Zeus’’ provided by Apollo, his spokes- 
man. So the cycle of revenge has been 
broken, and a rational distinction has 
been made in Orestes’ case. His crime 
was in itself an act of justice. 


Finally, as the Furies are persuaded 
by Athena to become changed in na- 
ture, to become the Kindly Ones in- 
stead of Furies, to remain in Athens 
as protectors of the city’s prosperity 
and stability, there is a final insight 
into the nature of Zeus. He, as supreme 
deity in a greatly developed sense, 
comes into harmony with the Furies. 
The principle represented by them is 
preserved; that is, strict righteous 
judgment against crime remains essen- 
tial. But old-time taboos are illumi- 
nated by intelligence, and Zeus, ‘‘who 
guides men’s speech in councils,’’ is a 
rational judge of right action. So the 
great mystery drama ends. 

O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra 
is the product of a conscious attempt 
to write what the dramatist considers 
a modern equivalent of the Oresteia. 
A brief summary of the plot will show 
how ingeniously the action and char- 
acters of Aeschylus (including their 
names) have been converted. In the 
first part of the trilogy, called Home- 
coming, General Ezra Mannon returns 
to his New England home at the end of 
the Civil War. During his absence, his 
wife has taken a lover Adam Brent 
who turns out to be the son of a woman 
for whom the O’Neill equivalents of 
Atreus and Thyestes were rivals in 
love, and who seeks revenge upon 
Ezra through his wife. The general is 
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awaited by Christine, an intense, vo- 
luptuous woman, and by his daughter 
Lavinia who resembles her mother but 
dresses so as to minimize this resem- 
blance. Lavinia has discovered her 
mother’s infidelity and desires jealous- 
ly to protect her father, to whom she 
is more than naturally attached. After 
Lavinia has openly accused her mother 
of adultery, and Christine has plotted 
with Adam to poison Ezra, the latter 
returns. Lavinia tries to keep her 
mother and father apart, but the two 
retire, and at the following dawn Chris- 
tine drives Ezra into a sick frenzy by 
flaunting her infidelity, and gives him 
poison instead of his heart-medicine. 
The daughter appears to help and 
catches her mother after the act. 


In the second play, The Hunted, 
O’Neill’s Orestes—Orin—returns from 
a military hospital. He has been 
wounded, has contracted brain fever, 
and is generally neurotic. His mother 
and sister vie for his attention, but 
Lavinia finally convinces him that his 
mother is an adulterous murderess. 
The brother and sister spy upon Chris- 
tine in rendezvous with Adam and, 
after Christine’s departure, Orin shoots 
Adam. Orin tells his mother what he 
has done and by his accusations drives 
her to suicide. 

In the Haunted, Lavinia and Orin re- 
turn from a trip to the South Seas. The 
daughter now looks very much like her 
mother, and Orin like his father. In 
fact, Lavinia has replaced her mother 
in the affections of Orin, and Orin has 
replaced his father in the affections of 
his sister. Lavinia attempts to achieve 
peace, but Orin is driven by guilt for 
the death of Christine, and retires with- 
in his dismal self to write an account 
of the family’s crimes. When Lavinia 
contemplates marriage with an old 
friend, Orin threatens to expose his 
document and forces her to give up her 
plan. Lavinia drives Orin to suicide 


and at the close of the trilogy marches 
woodenly into the family house to await 
the end of the curse — and her death. 


O’Neill has left a work-diary which 
gives his own revealing conception of 
Mourning Becomes Electra.2 When the 
idea of the trilogy is growing in his 
mind, he asks: “Is it possible to get 
modern psychological approximation 
of Greek sense of fate into such a play, 
which an intelligent audience of today, 
possessed of no belief in gods or super- 
natural retribution, could accept and 
be moved by?’’ He views his drama 
as one ‘‘of hidden life forces — fate — 
behind lives of characters,’’ ‘“‘of mur- 
derous family love and hate,’’ a play 
in which ‘‘the unavoidable entire melo- 
dramatic action must be felt as work- 
ing out of psychic fate from past.” 
This ‘‘psychic fate’’ out-Freuds Freud. 
The diary puts it this way — and here 
O’Neill uses the Greek names for the 
characters as he conceives them in his 
own drama: ‘‘Aegisthus bears strong 
facial resemblance to Agamemnon and 
Orestes —his resemblance to Orestes 
attracts Clytemnestra — his resem- 
blance to her father attracts Electra 
— Electra adores father, devoted to 
brother (who resembles father), hates 
mother — Orestes adores mother, de 
voted to sister (whose face resembles 
mother’s) so hates his father — Aga 
memnon, frustrated in love for Cly- 
temnestra, adores daughter, Electra, 
who resembles her, hates and is jeal- 
ous of his son, Orestes — etc.”’ 


The whole significance of the trilogy 
rests upon psychotic and neurotic im- 
pulses. All the members of the family 
are incarcerated in a narrow prison 0 
frustration, subconscious urges, trans 
ferred personalities, sexual aberra- 
tions, instability, and murderous crim- 
inality. They are the playthings of 
heredity and environment, caught in 2 
psychological fate which is predeter- 
mined and inescapable in a far more 
absolute sense than is found in Greek 
tragedy. They are plunged by their 
own natures into a pit of degradation 
Orin expresses it in these words: ‘The 
only love I can know now is the love 
guilt for guilt which breeds more guilt 
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—until you get so deep at the bottom 
of hell there is no lower you can sink 
and you rest there in peace!’’? The 
only possible ending to such a train of 
thought is for Lavinia, the lone surviv- 
ing member of the family, to close her- 
self up in the house and subject herself 
to the punishing memory of the dead 
until the curse grinds to its close of 
annihilation. 

In contrast, we have seen briefly ‘n 
the Oresteia a view comprehending the 
entire human scene. A series of crimes 
is maintained by the evil of individual 
human personalities, family curse, so- 
cial upheaval, and a mechanical sys- 
tem of divine retribution. The cycle of 
crime and punishment is broken. Tran- 
quillity and order are established in 
individual, social, and religious terms. 
There is purification for the individual 
by means of religious rite and the cura- 
tive power of bitter experience. Social 
health is restored in Argos and ensured 
for Athens; the court of the Areopagus 
is founded as a social instrument pro- 
viding an orderly hearing of individual 
cases. At the highest level, it is af- 
firmed that Zeus directs his punishing 
hand with a divine reason which weighs 
and discriminates in his moral admin- 
istration. 

Unhappily, the picture of human life 
honestly and powerfully drawn by the 
twentieth-century dramatist exempli- 
fies the ideas which dominate current 
literature and thoughi. This is an ex- 
ample of the unique thought of our 
time, however fragmentary and bank- 
rupt it May appear in relation to an 
Aeschylus or a Vergil. But visions are 
persistent and annihilate time. One of 
the greatest qualities of our field is the 
power like that of Aeschylus to perpetu- 
ate the fact that there are other mean- 
ingful, equally ‘‘realistic’’ analyses 
which in this same world find order 
instead of chaos, purpose instead of in- 
stability, and elevation instead of 
degradation. 

NorMAN T. Pratt, JR. 

Indiana University 


NoTEs 


1R. Lattimore, Aeschylus, Oresteia (Chicago, 
— the passages quoted are from pp. 39-40, 
46, 48-9, 86, 120-1, and 131. 

Working Notes’ and Extracts from a Frag- 
mentary Work Diary’’ was first published in the 
New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 3, 1931; re- 
So. in B. H. Clark, European Theories of the 

rama, rev. ed. (New York, 1947). The quota- 
See used may be found in Clark, pp. 530, 531, 
an 

3 Nine Plays by Eugene O’Neill (New York, 
1932), p. 848. 


LATIN WEEK WINNERS 


Last year the Latin Week Committee 
offered a prize in each state for the best 
report on a celebration of Latin Week. The 
prize was a book: 501 Tid-Bits of Roman 
Antiquity, by A. E. Warsley. Reports on 
celebrations of Latin Week were sent to 
the state chairmen of Latin Week who 
judged the material and made the awards. 
The following teachers and schools were 
honored in this way for outstanding cele- 
brations of Latin Week: 


Mrs. Margarete F. Arthur, Bessemer High 
School, Bessemer, Ala. 

Mrs. Lorene Lee, Central High School, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Sister Bonaventure, St. Mary High School, 
Walsenburg, Colo. 
Miss Mary Fletcher, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss Agnes McLean, 
School, Gary, Ind. 
Mrs. James B. Wimpey, 
School, Glasgow, Ken. 
Sister Michael, Sister Mary Rose, Catholic 
Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sister Mary Annelle, Our Lady of Peace 
High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Jessie Helen Branam, Senior High 
School, Trenton, Mo. 

Miss Ruth Pilling, Omaha Central High 
School, Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Grace Elmore, Dobyns-Bennett High 
School, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Sullivan, South 
Charleston High School, South Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Bass High School, 


Lew Wallace High 


Glasgow High 


WILLIAM JAMES BATTLE 


Professor William James Battle, former 
president of CAMWS (1929-30), died October 
9, 1955, at Rocky Mount, N. C. He was for 
many years Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages at the University of Texas, from 
which he retired in 1949. 
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We See... 


(continued from page 162) 


guages.’’ This picture, of course, follows 
rather closely upon Homer’s recent cine- 
matic success, ‘‘Ulysses’’. 

The sempiternity and ubiquity of the 
Greek poet is further illustrated by the dis- 
tinguished play ‘‘Tiger at the Gates,”’ trans- 
lated by Christopher Fry from Jean Girau- 
doux’s ‘‘La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas 
lieu." The play was very favorably re- 
viewed in the press after its opening in 
New York. The New Yorker (Oct. 15) said 
in small part: ‘‘The work at the Plymouth 
is still another variation on the story of 
Troy and Helen, which has, of course, done 
more than its share for art of one kind and 
another, and again it serves its purpose 
very well. This time, we see Hector as a 
man who is tired of bloodshed and has lost 
all his illusions about glory. He is sup- 
ported in his doomed crusade for peace by 
Andromache and Hecuba, who, in the event 
that your classical education has faded with 
the years, are his wife and his mother, re- 
spectively. These ladies haven’t much use 
for intellectual subtleties; they just feel 
that too many men have been killed for no 
particular reason.”’ 

Again, Sydney Harris in his column ap- 
pearing in the October 21 Richmond News 
Leader wrote: ‘‘And, speaking of ancient 
symbols, it is a common error among 
modern people to believe that the ancients 
glorified war — but the very first book of 
the Western world, Homer’s Iliad, depicts 
Ares, the god of war, as a coward, a bully, 
and a fool. (Moreover, the Trojan side, 
which he supports in the war, was defeated 
by the Greeks, supported by Athene, god- 
dess of wisdom.)”’ 


THE CLASSICS IN 
EDUCATION 


There are still champions of Latin and 
Greek as an important part of education. 
Bruce Barton wrote in the October 9 Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch: ‘‘If I were offered a 
chance to live again and go to college, .. . 
I would hope for at least this much: 

‘‘An outline of world history, and a spe- 
cial familiarity with the history of my own 
country. 

“Enough mathematics to know how to 
make figures work. 

‘Mastery of at least one ancient and one 
modern language. 

“An introduction to the sciences. 


THOMPSON 


“And a love of books, and of read- 


* 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s Kitte 
Turmell had sage advice for a boy named 
Bill (Oct. 7). Bill had written: ‘‘My par- 
ents want me to take Latin in school this 
year. I think it is a waste of time, do you?” 

Replied Kitte Turmell: ‘‘NO! According 
to Dr. Arthur Patch McKinlay ...: ‘Study 
of Latin helps build up sound thought pat- 
terns, valuable in mathematics and science, 
as well as in the mastery of English.’ 
Background in Latin helps many students 
to do superior work. .. .” 

* * 

And an item from Time (Sept. 26): ‘‘Buck- 
ing the trend away from the Classics, the 
University of Maryland decided to revive 
courses in Latin and Greek that it dropped 
13 years ago, named Dr. William Turner 
Avery. former professor at Louisiana State 
University, to head a new Department of 
Classical Language and Literature.”’ 


ANCIENT MEN 


The memory of great men of the ancient 
past lingers on in various items. An Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Turin, Italy, 
appearing in the October 25 Richmond News 
Leader relates: 

“One of the reasons for Hannibal’s early 
successes against Roman legions 2,100 
years ago may have been soldiers seven 
feet tall. 

“‘Excavations made on Pecetto Hill, three 
miles from here, have uncovered an an- 
cient Roman town, skeletons of men and 
horses, and what apparently was part of 
a temple. 

“Seven of the skeletons indicated that 
the men were seven feet tall of an African 
race. 

“If they were Carthaginian followers of 
Hannibal, as some antiquities experts be- 
lieve, it would partially explain Carthage’s 
conquests in the Second Punic War, 218- 


ANCIENT WAYS 


A children’s article in the October 27 
Richmond News Leader started out: “If 
you go out on Hallowe’en all dressed up 
in funny clothes, you may be sure you’re 
doing just as your ancestors did hundreds 
of years ago. When the Romans conquered 
England, they took along the Festival of 
Pomona, goddess of fruits and trees. Little 


(continued on page 187) e 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF CAMWS 
APRIL 5-7, 1956 


The fifty-second annual meeting of 
CAMWS will be held at the Phoenix Hotel 
and on the campus of the University of 
Kentucky, in Lexington, Kentucky, on 
April 5-7, 1956. Besides the usual papers, 
the program will include two panel discus- 
sions or symposia, one primarily for college 
and university people, the other primarily 
for secondary-school teachers; but a deter- 
mined effort is going to be made to see to 
it that both discussions will be of interest 
to both groups. The topics have not been 
finally fixed at the date of this writing, but 
the tentative ones, on which we are work- 
ing, are ‘‘Latin and Linguistics’ and ‘‘The 
Content of Second-Year High-School Latin’’ 
respectively. The program will also include 
a selection of papers of specific interest to 
secondary-school teachers. There will be 
reports on the present situation of Latin in 
the secondary schools, based on the recent 
survey by an APA committee, and on ele- 
mentary Latin courses in the colleges. At 
least one distinguished European classicist 
will be on hand to speak to us. There will 
also be some local features, including an 
opportunity to visit some of the famous 
horse farms of the Kentucky blue-grass 
country. Full details of the program, hous- 
ing arrangements, transportation, etc., will 
appear in the March issue of THE CLASSICAL 
JouRNAL. Make your resolve now to come 
to Lexington in the spring and help make 
this the biggest meeting in our history! 


GERALD F.. President 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
FISCAL YEAR 1954-1955 


By a resolution of the Executive Commit- 
tee on April 7, 1955 it was decided that the 
Treasurer’s report for the fiscal year should 
be published in THE CLassicaL JOURNAL at a 
suitable time prior to the annual meeting 
next after the close of that fiscal year. By 
this means the membership may have am- 
ple time to examine the report in advance 
of the meeting instead of the few minutes 
during the Business meeting itself. In 
accordance with this resolution the report 
for the fiscal year 1954-55 is herewith pub- 
lished. 

The funds of the Association are at pres- 
ent held in three separate accounts: 1) the 
General Fund, 2) the Semple Scholarship 


Fund, 3) the Index Fund. The Semple 
Scholarship Fund is operated completely 
separately from the General Fund, the only 
connection being the amount paid by the 
General Fund each spring to bring the 
Scholarship amount up to the sum of $250. 
The monies of the Index Fund, because they 
are for the most part received in the same 
checks as are membership dues, pass 
through the General Fund and are then 
transferred from it into a separate Savings 
Account marked Index Fund. Any expendi- 
tures for the purpose of the Index will be 
made directly from this fund until such 
time as it is exhausted. 

In connection with the Balance on June 
30, it should be borne in mind that a large 
number of memberships for 1955-56 are 
already paid before that date, and that they 
actually represent a liability which reduces 
the net worth of the Association by that 
amount on the date of June 30. This figure 
is approximately $2,000 for 1955. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN N. Treasurer 


1. General Fund 


Balance, July 1, 1954 ............. $ 6,592.43 
Receipts 1954-55 
$21,427.44 
Disbursements 1954-55 
12,396.24 
Balance June 30, 1955 ............ $ 9,031.20 
Due other Journals on acct. ...... 739.40 
Total assets June 30, 1955 ........ $ 8,291.80 
Schedule A 
Membership & Subscription . .$10,851.32 
Reprints & Back Issues ...... 340.02 
Miscellaneous 
Balance from Conv. ........ 122.90 
Latin Week Com. .......... 46.59 
Contrib. to Index Fund ..... 295.45 
Gift to Gen’l Fund ......... 50.00 
Miscellaneous 61.70 
$12,722.06 
On Acc’t for: 
Classical Outlook ........... $ 500.75 
Classical Weekly ........... 1,105.70 
Classical Philology ......... 323.25 
Classical Bulletin .......... 183.25 
2,112.95 
$14,835.01 
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Schedule B 
Office &@ Bid. Exp. ............ 59.60 
Postal & Office Exp. ......... 532.48 
1,500.00 
Audits & Ins., Bonds ......... 45.00 
Bank fees & refunds .......... 2.93 
Miscellaneous 
Paid on Semple Sch. ....... 82.20 
Miscellaneous .............+ 66.09 
$11,099.34 
Paid on Acc’t to: 
Classical Outlook .......... 302.85 
Classical Weekly ........... 745.55 
Classical Philology ........ 103.75 
Classical Bulletin .......... 144.75 
1,296.90 
$12,396.24 
2. Semple Scholarship Fund 
(Principal $5,200.00) 
July 1 
Sept. 30 
Interest on Bank Deposit 2.07 
Dec. 17 
Interest from Govt. Bond 81.25 
Mar. 29 
Interest on Bank Deposit 3.23 
$167.80 
June 1 
Paid on Scholarship for 1955 167.80 
June 20 
Interest on Govt. Bond .... 81.25 


$249.05 $167.80 


Balance July 1, 1955 ......... 81.25 
3. Index Fund 
July 1, 1954 
2.67 
June 30, 1955 


JOHN N. HOUGH 
LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 


Words and languages are therefore the 


indispensable means to clear thought. But 
as every means, every contrivance, en- 
cumbers and hinders at the same time, so 
also does language; for it confines infinitely 
subtle, mobile, and flexible thoughts in cer- 
tain fixed and static forms, and by fixing 
them fetters them. This hindrance is par- 
tially remedied by the study of several 
languages. For since in these the thought 
is poured from one mold into another, 
undergoing in each some change in external 
form, it becomes more and more detached 
from any particular form or mold; hence 
its own distinctive nature enters into our 
consciousness and it regains its original 
flexibility. 

But the ancient languages perform this 
service very much better than the modern; 
thanks to their great difference from the 
latter, the same thoughts are now expressed 
in quite another way and must therefore 
take on a very different form. And besides 
this, the fuller grammar of the ancient 
languages makes possible a more skillful 
and more complete construction of thoughts 
and of their relation to one another. For 
that reason a Greek or a Roman could per- 
haps be content with his own language; but 
the person who understands nothing beyond 
a single modern patois will, in writing and 
speaking, soon betray this poverty, since 
his thinking, being tied fast to such meager 
stereotyped forms, must turn out to be un- 
wieldy and dull. Of course genius, in 
Shakespeare for example, compensates for 
this, as for all else. 

SCHOPEN HAUER 


VERGILIAN SOCIETY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


For the 1956 Summer Session the Society 
will offer one or possibly two scholarships 
to its members. One scholarship is assured, 
and the second will be awarded if funds are 
available. Each scholarship will grant 
$300.00 in cash and remission of tuition, 
making the total value $360.00. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be expected to enroll 
for one of the three regular two-week ses- 
sions. Applicants must be members of the 
Vergilian Society. Dues for regular mem- 
bership are $1.00 annually. For further 
details write to Professor Charles T. 


Murphy, Secretary-Treasurer, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Classical Tradition in Political 


Theory and Experience 
and Its Survival* 


HE GrEEKsS and Romans have made 

a continuing contribution to the 
shaping of the political thought and 
institutions of Western Europe. Yet 
there seems to be no adequate survey 
cf this aspect of the classical tradit’on 
and its survival, comparable to that 
which Professor Highet has given for 
literature in his Classical Tradition. ! 
This paper can only briefly outline one 
general theme and two major political 
concepts bequeathed by the classical 
world and indicate paths which the 
curious enquirer may pursue further. 
A discussion of the classical tradition 
in politics and its survival should fol- 
low from one on ethics. Both Greeks 
and Romans regarded the two as in- 
terdependent. Plato gave the most ex- 
plicit expression to a widely prevalent 
feeling when he suggested that ‘‘the 
state was the individual writ large.’’? 
In essentially the same vein, Rousseau 
held that the state, like an individual, 
could exercise a ‘‘general will’’, estab- 
lished, indeed, by the will of the ma- 
jority but, once established, being truly 
the will of the whole.? A variation on 
Plato’s theme was used nearly four 
hundred years after his time, in the 
early second century A.D., by the his- 
torian Florus, who drew an analogy be- 
tween the life of man and that of the 
state in the preface to his epitome o*% 
Roman history.+ He said that Rome had 
had her infancy under the kings, her en- 


*This paper was first presented on April 18, 
1955 as one of a series of lectures on ‘‘The 
Classical Tradition and its Survival’’ arranged 
by Professor Gilbert Highet in the School of 
General Studies of Columbia University. The 
author, Professor Mason Hammond, is at present 
on leave from Harvard University and is serving 
as Professor in charge of Classical Studies at 
the American Academy in Rome. 


ergetic youth during the period of ex- 
pansion before the Second Punic War, 
her mature manhood in the later Re- 
public, and her senescence under the 
successors of Augustus, who ceased to 
expand her sway by arms. A similar 
cycle is explicit in Spengler’s Decline 
of the West, which describes the mor- 
phology of cultures as youth, maturity, 
and decay. It is implicit in Toynbee’s 
A Study of History, with its three stages 
of growth accompanied by differentia- 
tion, rest with unification, and disin- 
tegration marked by schism.° Florus 
was faced in his own time with what 
seemed like a return to Rome’s past 
glories through the achievements of 
Trajan. He therefore sought to escape 
from his own conclusion by ending his 
simile with the following volte face: 
“under Trajan as prince, the empire’s 
old age flexes its muscles and, con- 
trary to the expectation of all, grows 
green again as if youth had been re- 
stored.’’® Toynbee also seeks to escape 
from the application of his logic to 
western civilization by finding hope in 
a Christianity revived through syncre- 
tistic infusions from the faiths of the 
East.7 

Another application of the idea that 
the state is the individual writ large 
was to find a close relation between 
the character of a state and the char- 
acter of the class dominant in it. In 
Plato’s Republic, the nature of the suc- 
cessive forms of government is set by 
the controlling characteristic of the suc- 
cessive ruling classes, namely wisdom, 
courage, wealth, or selfish desire. Aris- 
totle preceded his Politics with his 
analysis in the Ethics of the different 
types of human character, or what the 
Elizabethans, copying his pupil Theo- 
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phratus, called ‘‘humors.’’ In the late 
fourth century A.D., the historian Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, following the same 
tradition in ancient historiography, saw 
the major cause for the collapse of the 
Roman empire in the selfishness and 
corruption of the senatorial class.8 An 
enlightened English emigrant, writing 
in 1782 Letters from An American 
Farmer, expressed a similar idea in 
reverse: ‘“‘The American is a new man 
who acts on new principles; he must 
therefore entertain new ideas and form 
new opinions.’’® 

But to pass from the survival of this 
basic theme of the close relation be- 
tween man and society, the major con- 
cepts which later ages derived from 
Greece and Rome were: first the theory 
that the political framework in which 
man could most fully realize his es- 
sential nature was a city-state with a 
mixed constitution and democratic 
citizenship, and second the concept of 
the unification of all mankind in an 
ecumenical empire ruled, indeed, by a 
single monarch but giving to all equal- 
ity before the law and in citizenship. 
Of these two concepts, the second, that 
of the ecumenical empire, influenced 
the centuries immediately succeeding 
the collapse of the classical civilization, 
whereas the first, that of Greek democ- 
racy, became one of the two major 
foundations of modern, national democ- 
racy. The other inspiration for western 
democracy was, of course, the Chris- 
tian tradition as adapted to the Prot- 
estant movement. 

The sources of the Greek concept of 
the city-state lay in her history. The 
Greeks, and particularly Plato, have 
been charged with constructing ab- 
stract patterns of political development 
to fit theories, without much regard 
for what even they could determine of 
their actual past. Yet modern scholars, 
with all the resources of historical, an- 
thropological, archaeological, and other 
research at their disposal, cannot 


wholly free themselves from reading 
the past with hindsight, in the light of 
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what happened later or of their own 
bias. And in fact the history of the 
Greek city-states followed a course not 
unlike that set forth by Plato in the 
second book of the Republic. To a prim- 
itive, tribal society under kings suc- 
ceeded first landed aristocracies and 
then oligarchies wealthy from newly 
developed trade and industry.!° In both 
forms of society, the ultimate voice 
if not of sovereignty at least of public 
opinion was expressed through some 
form of popular assembly, generally 
comprising the men capable of bearing 
arms.!1 Then the people themselves, 
through their assemblies, took over 
final authority in degrees varying from 
limited popular participation in Sparta 
to the complete control exercised by 
the ecclesia of Athens. But extreme 
popular control in the fifth and fourth 
centuries sometimes led in the end to 
tyranny. 

Even the most advanced form of 
Greek popular government was not 
‘“‘democratic’’ in the modern, western 
sense. In the first place, it represented 
only one interest in the state, that of 
the average man set over against that 
cf the rich and well-born, the aristo- 
crats or oligarchs.12 Moreover, active 
citizenship was limited to those who 
inherited it or received it by specific 
gift; even in Athens there were many 
disenfranchised ‘‘resident aliens’’ who 
came from other Greek cities, not to 
speak of women and slaves. Indeed, 
citizenship was generally extended only 
charily to others than the children of 
citizens.1% 

Herodotus, writing in the second half 
of the fifth century B.C., first fully ex- 
pressed the conclusion to be drawn 
from Greek history, that the city-state 
might have three forms of government, 
namely monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy.14 Plato gave this theory its 
classic formulation a half-century or 
more later.15 In the Republic he con- 
ceived that the forms of constitution 
followed historically in a linear degen- 
eration from best to worst, from the 
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ideal monarchy of the one or few phi- 
losopher-kings through aristocracy and 
oligarchy to democracy and finally to 
tyranny. In his later works, the States- 
man and the Laws, he altered this 
theory to provide for each of the three 
good forms of constitution, namely 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democ- 
racy, a bad opposite, respectively tyr- 
anny, oligarchy, and mob rule. Aris- 
totle took the theory over in this form 
but substituted for Plato’s generalized 
and abstract analysis a practical, down- 
to-earth study of the realities of Greek 
constitutional practice.16 

Both Plato and Aristotle concluded 
that since each of the pure good con- 
stitutions was easily perverted into its 
bad counterpart or slipped into one of 
the other forms, the most stable con- 
stitution would be a mixed one, which 
would recognize impartially the in- 
terests dominant in each of the other 
three. Indeed Greek politics and society 
became during the fourth century more 
and more conservative. Public senti- 
ment had been alienated both by the 
extremes of tyranny, whether the tradi- 
tional tyranny of the seventh and sixth 
centuries as condemned by Herodotus 
or that of Syracuse in the fifth and 
fourth centuries as experienced by 
Plato, and also by the extremes of 
democracy exemplified in Athens after 
the death of Pericles and so penetrat- 
ingly described by Thucydides. Hellen- 
istic thinkers, contemplating the second 
downfall of the Athenian democracy at 
the hands of Philip of Macedon in the 
Battle of Chaeronea (338 B.C.), were 
confirmed in the conviction that a con- 
servatively controlled constitution was 
the best and most stable. Thus the 
dominant political theory of the Hellen- 
istic age, advocated particularly by the 
successors of Aristotle but widely ac- 
cepted by all philosophers and thought- 
ful people, was that of the city-state 
with the mixed constitution. In such a 
constitution, the monarchical interest 
was represented by the magistracies, 
the aristocratic by the council, and the 


democratic by the popular assembly. 
The direction of public affairs rested 
with the well-to-do, who were identified 
with the intelligent and who both sat in 
the councils and could afford to hold 
the magistracies. Thus the mixed con- 
stitution was basically aristocratic. 

This, which may be called the ortho- 
dox theory of the city-state, was applied 
to the Roman constitution by Polybius 
in the sixth book of his History of Rome’ 
and after him by Cicero in his Republic 
and Laws.1* They made only one sig- 
nificant innovation, namely to point up 
the contrast between Greek constitu- 
tions, whether mixed or not, which gen- 
erally had been imposed at a given 
time by one specific lawgiver, and the 
Roman, which had developed into a per- 
fectly balanced mixed _ constitution 
through generations and as a result 
both of the willingness of differing 
parties in the Roman state to com- 
promise rather than to fight to 
extremes, as had been true in Greece, 
and also of the cumulative wisdom of 
successive statesmen, working not for 
self-interest but for the common weal. 
Polybius at first felt that the Roman 
const:tution as he found it in the mid 
second century B.C. would be more 
stable than any Greek one had been; 
later in life he realized that corruption 
was creeping in and that even the best 
constitution could not escape the cycli- 
cal law of history which made decay 
follow on growth. Cicero looked back 
to the second century B.C. as the period 
of Rome’s most perfect government 
and he sought to restore to his own 
corrupt and self-seeking times its bal- 
anced constitution in which the leader- 
ship of the ablest men in the state 
had been counseled by the wisdom of 
the senatorial aristocracy, and sup- 
ported by all men of goodwill. 

It was as much from this formula- 
tion by Polybius and Cicero as from 
Plato and Aristotle that the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries derived their 
picture of Greek and Roman democ- 
racy as realized in the city-state.18 To 
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this theme we will return presently, 
but for the moment it should be made 
clear that the three elements in the 
classical mixed constitution, namely 
the monarchical, aristocratic, and 
democratic, represented a balance of 
interests, not of function, as Montes- 
quieu later interpreted them. The mag- 
istrates were, indeed, primarily execu- 
tive but especially in Rome they exer- 
cised jurisdiction and their edicts be- 
came law. The councils, in particular 
the Roman senate, were deliberative; 
but whereas the Athenian Council could 
make law through its decrees, those 
of the Roman senate were recognized 
as law only under the empire. There 
was in the mixed constitution no separ- 
ate judiciary; magistrates usually, 
sometimes councils, and generally as- 
semblies all had judicial responsibility. 
Finally, the direct exercise of sov- 
ereignty by the assemblies in Greece 
and Rome gave them wide control over 
all aspects of government whereas the 
modern representative system, de- 
veloped through the growth of Parlia- 
ments, restricts the exercise of popular 
sovereignty to election of representa- 
tives or magistrates and to approval or 
disapproval of major legislative acts 
like constitutions. 


This difference raises the interesting 
question why the ancients did not de- 
velop a representative system. Indeed, 
at the very time when the theory of 
the mixed constitution with its direct 
exercise of citizenship in a limited city- 
state became the accepted ideal for 
political organization, changing condi- 
tions made it increasingly impractical, 
and necessitated political organization 
on a scale larger than the city-state. 
Aristotle had defined the essence of 
citizenship as ‘‘sharing in common rul- 


ing and being ruled in turn’’ and is 
sometimes, though inaccurately, said to 
have set the ideal size of a city-state 
at five thousand citizens.!* But in 
Hellenistic Greece, various factors, 
such as economic interdependence, the 
necessity of larger groups for mutual 


defense, and the pressure of outside 
powers like Macedon, forced the self- 
sufficient city-states to draw together. 
To a modern thinker, the obvious solu- 
tion would have seemed to be federa- 
tion.-° For this there were precedents 
in the Greek Leagues of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C. And in fact dur- 
ing the Hellenistic period Leagues did 
function effectively both in Greece it- 
self and elsewhere in the Greek world. 
The most highly developed of these, 
the Achaean, embodied two essential 
concepts of federation, a common 
citizenship alongside the various local 
ones and a representative assembly. 
Polybius’ account of the vicissitudes of 
the Achaean League furnished many an 
illustration for the framers of the Amer- 
ican Constitution (see note 18). Yet 
Greek federalism proved of little direct 
value either to Rome, who converted 
her league of allied Italian municipali- 
ties into dominance by herself, or to 
modern federal experiments. Greek 
thinkers do not seem to have achieved 
any theory of either representation or 
federalism. Thus they bequeathed to 
later ages some experience, chiefly re- 
corded by Polybius, but this was over- 
shadowed by the orthodox theory of the 
self-sufficient city-state, with direct 
democratic control by the assembly of 
citizens, advocated so _ persuasively 
by Plato, Aristotle, Polybius himself, 
and Cicero. 


If federalism found only a limited 
acceptance in practice and almost none 
among political thinkers, the only re- 
maining solution for the government of 
large areas was monarchy. Not the 
least among the achievements of Alex- 
ander the Great was his introduction 
into Greek political experience and 
thought of the monarchical concepts 
traditional in the Near East.*! In 
Greece, kingship lay either in the misty 
past of early history or was an atro- 
phied survival as at Sparta or an in- 
stitution suited only for unfree barbar- 
ians. Monarchical rule was _ further 
stained with the experience of tyran- 
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nies. But Philip of Macedon forced the 
Greeks to recognize him, a monarch of 
a tribal state, as one of the civilized 
comity of Hellenic communities.** And 
Alexander not only spread Hellenism 
to the furthest bounds of the known 
world; he sought to forge that world 
into one empire ruled by himself not 
merely as king of Macedon but as suc- 
cessor to the Great King of Persia. 

Though Alexander’s successors failed 
to perpetuate his unified empire, in 
varying ways they made monarchy an 
accepted form of government for 
Greeks as well as for barbarians. The 
Antigonids in Macedon and the Attalids 
in Pergamum carried on the tradition 
of the democratic and constitutional 
king, who ruled with the theoretical 
consent of the free communities united 
under their sway. The Seleucids in 
Syria and the Ptolemies in Egypt 
adopted the concepts of a divine king- 
ship over subjects, not to say serfs, 
which had been for ages indigenous to 
the Near East. This is no place to 
develop the specific forms which the 
various Hellenistic kingships assumed. 
But whatever their form, they did seek 
to afford a government for large areas, 
often comprising peoples of diverse 
racial and cultural inheritances. More- 
over they sought to justify, if not to 
legitimize, their rule by an appeal to 
some source of authority beyond them- 
selves: in Macedon to acceptancy by 
the army, representing the people; in 
Syria by regarding themselves as under 
divine protection and speaking with 
divine authority; and in Egypt as them- 
selves gods. 

Little survives to indicate that there 
was any serious political philosophy 
developed for Hellenistic monarchy and 
what little there is has been subject 
to doubt.2* If any such philosophical 
justifications did exist, Roman hostility 
to the Hellenistic monarchs, culminat- 
ing in Augustus’ overthrow of Antony 
and Cleopatra at Actium (31 B.C.), 
would have led to their rejection from 
the accepted body of philosophical 


theory. Yet it may be suspected that 
much of the absolutist and charismatic 
character of the later Christian Roman 
empire stemmed from a combination of 
Greek and oriental concepts embodied 
in the Hellenistic monarchies.*+ 

Even more significant than Alex- 
ander’s idea of an ecumenical empire 
was his effort to recognize all his sub- 
jects as equal, whatever their back- 
ground. The Greeks from the beginning 
had been conscious of their national 
unity, and despite the particularism of 
the city-states, they had been prepared 
on occasion to join forces against a 
common, barbarian foe. In the mid- 
fourth century, Isocrates raised this 
concept of pan-Hellenism from a racial 
to a cultural level by extolling Athens 
because through her intellectual 
achievement she ‘‘had brought it to 
pass that the name of Greek no longer 
seems to be that of a race but of an 
intelligence, and those should rather be 
called Greeks who share in our culture 
(paideia) than those who share in our 
common stock (phusis).’’25 Alexander 
went even further by equalizing 
Persians with Greeks at his court.** 
His successors did not carry out this 
policy and neither Greek nor Roman 
statesmen ever again recognized that 
all men might be treated as politically 
equal, no matter what their race or 
culture. However, from the time of 
Alexander, those non-Greeks in the 
East and later those non-Romans in the 
West who tcok on the culture and 
institutions of ‘‘civilization’’ were ad- 
mitted to a common citizenship, or 
political equality.°7 The Hellenization 
of the East and the Romanization of 
the West therefore represent the ful- 
fillment in practice of Isocrates’ ideal, 
if not of Alexander’s. 

Though Alexander’s concept of uni- 
versal political equality failed to re- 
place the more limited one of Isocrates, 
yet a contemporary of his named Zeno 
made the brotherhood of man a central 
tenet of the most important philosophi- 
cal school of the Hellenistic and Roman 
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period. Ultimately this Stoic phil- 
anthropia, or humanitas, influenced the 
Christian teaching that in the kingdom 
of God there is neither Jew nor Gen- 
tile, bond nor free.“5 And in political 
theory, three related Stoic doctrines 
were significant, namely those of duty, 
of the brotherhood of all men, and of 
the universal rule of reason. 

The Stoics laid great emphasis on 
duty, on the responsibility of the in- 
dividual to serve the community. Duty 
had been inherent in the philosophy of 
the city-state. But the Stoics deepened 
and broadened the concept. They held 
that no considerations of self or family 
should outweigh duty. This concept of 
the supreme importance of duty and 
of its attendant virtues of courage, 
temperance (or discipline), wisdom, 
piety, and justice constituted the great 
appeal of Stoicism to the Romans, 
whose own history and character had 
been formed on the sacrifice of self 
and family to the state.-° 

Furthermore, the early Stoics extend- 
ed the community towards which duty 
lay to all mankind and this doctrine 
of the brotherhood of all humanity was 
never lost sight of, even though in 
practice Alexander’s successors and the 
Romans failed to go beyond the Iso- 
cratean ideal of the brotherhood of all 
sharers in the common culture, and 
even though the later Stoics, faced with 
the practical unattainability of the ecu- 
menical Utopia, consented to play an 
active role in the world about them, 
in families and cities whose inclusive- 
ness was less than world-wide. 

In one field Stoic humanitas and uni- 
versality left an enduring mark, in that 
of Roman law. The Romans had by 
experience discovered that their tradi- 
tional, narrow civil law was inadequate 
either for meeting the complex prob- 
lems of an imperial state or for ad- 
ministrating justice to persons of wide- 
ly differing legal traditions. They ob- 
served further that in various legal 
systems there were common elements. 
Out of this experience and observation 


they arrived at a concept of a common 
law for all people, a ius gentium. At 
this point, during the second century 
B.C., Stoic philosophy came to teach 
them that the common elements in 
various legal systems reflected not only 
the fundamental brotherhood of all men 
but also the basic rationality of human 
relations as part of a universe ruled 
by reason. Plato had long since held 
that justice in human relations was 
only a realization of the justice which 
held the cosmos together. Cicero, so 
far as surviving evidence shows, was 
the first to combine the Platonic-Stoic 
and the Roman approaches, and to pro- 
pound the doctrine that not merely 
justice but law itself was inherent in 
the nature of the universe so that the 
ius gentium merely gave expression to 
principles inherent in ius naturale.3° 

Thus the long and significant tradi- 
tion of natural law both in the later 
Roman and in the mediaeval and 
modern thought perpetuates both Ro- 
man experience and the philosophic 
arguments of Plato on universal justice 
and of Zeno on the brotherhood of man- 
kind and universal reason.?1 Ulpian, 
writing in the early third century A.D., 
could in consequence hold that ‘‘so far 
as civil law is concerned, slaves are 
regarded as nobodies; not however in 
natural law, since as far as natural 
law is concerned, all men are equal.’’32 
Centuries later the Declaration of In- 
dependence would open with statements 
about ‘“‘the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s God’’ and ‘‘that all men are 
created equal.’’33 

Even more important for the later 
Roman empire and the Middle Ages 
was a third doctrine of Stoicism to 
which allusion has already been made, 
namely that the universe is ruled by 
reason. For the Stoics this reason was 
a-personal if not impersonal, and could 
only allegorically be spoken of as 
Zeus. Yet it was not hard to identify 
Stoic reason with Plato’s Good and, 
among the Hellenizing Jews of Alex- 
andria who, like Philo in the first cen- 
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tury A.D., tried to assimilate Plato to 
Moses, there was an easy transition 
from Good to God. From such thought 
emerged the doctrine that God is Rea- 
son, or in Greek, the Logos of the open- 
ing of St. John’s Gospel.*4 In respect 
to politics the doctrine of universal rea- 
son led the Stoics to regard the indi- 
vidual man in whom reason was most 
fully incorporated as most fitted to rule 
his fellows. The early Stoics, indeed, 
admitted no gradations of wisdom and 
argued that only the wise man, the 
sapiens, was free, sane, and a true 
ruler because he ruled himself; all 
other men were slaves or madmen who 
should be subjected to the governance 
of the sapiens.*° But later Stoics, modi- 
fying this extreme position, admitted 
that there might be several wise rulers 
at one time and even degrees of wisdom 
at various social levels. In this stage, 
Stoicism could readily accept the 
theory of the conservatively controlled 
city-state with a mixed constitution.?6 
Cicero’s view that the state should be 
directed by its outstanding leaders with 
the advice of the senate and the support 
of all good men reflects both Plato’s 
theory of the philosopher-king and Stoic 
emphasis on reason and character.37 


By the end of the first century of 
our era, the Roman upper classes had 
lost their ‘‘republican’’ hostility to the 
existence of an emperor. Instead, 
Stoicism then became the intellectual 
justification for the rule of the best 
man, the optimus princeps such as 
Trajan, who headed up the empire as 
reason headed up the universe. Other 
wise men shared in his counsels and 
all mankind, united under his rule, ac- 
cepted it gladly. The emperor in his 
turn, though above the laws, was ex- 
pected to rule in accord with them and 
to respect the rights, liberties, and per- 
sons of his citizen-subjects.?8 The mo- 
tives which in 212 A.D. led Caracalla, 
in himself not an admirable person, to 
extend Roman citizenship to the bulk 
of the inhabitants of the empire have 
been much disputed. But it is not un- 


likely that the act reflected a combina- 
tion of the two Stoic doctrines of hu- 
manitas, or equality, and of universal- 
ity joined to a mystic desire to bring 
all the inhabitants into a common re- 
ligious sympathy with the gods.39 It 
was, moreover, the incorporation of 
these same Stoic doctrines into Roman 
legal thought that maintained some re- 
spect for constitutionality and _ in- 
dividual rights even under the abso- 
lutism of the later Empire and during 
the Midd‘e Ages. Ernest Barker sums 
up this dual influence as follows: “It 
is proof of the legal genius of the Ro- 
mans and their instinctive respect for 
precedent and constitutional tradition, 
that even the deified Caesars, masters 
of all the legions, should have respect- 
ed for centuries the important majesty 
of republican forms. . . To this day 
Roman Law preserves traces of the old 
dualism. If it can pronounce the em- 
peror ‘a living law on earth,’ and de- 
clare him ‘free from all laws,’ it can 
also proclaim that ‘it is a saying worthy 
of the ruler’s majesty that a prince 
should profess himself bound by the 
laws.’ If Ulpian enunciates the abso- 
lutist dictum, that ‘the will of the prince 
has the force of law,’ he adds at once 
the democratic explanation, ‘because 
the People confers upon him and into 
his hands all its own sovereignty and 
power.’ We may argue with almost 
equal cogency that Roman Law implies 
absolutism, and that it implies con- 
stitutionalism.’’4° 

The highest expression of the con- 
tribution of Stoicism to the political 
doctrine of the Roman empire and, 
through this, to later ages was given 
by an emperor somewhat earlier than 
Ulpian, Marcus Aurelius (161-180 A.D.), 
who represents the rare realization of 
Plato’s ideal of the philosopher-king. 
Three quotations from his Meditations 
must suffice to suggest his attitude to- 
wards the imperial position. Of duty, 
he said: “I do my duty; other things 
trouble me not, for they are either 
things without life or things without 
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reason or things that have strayed and 
know not the right way.’’ He realized 
that the brotherhood of men transcend- 
ed the local limits of the city-state and 
exclaimed: ‘“‘The poet says ‘Dear City 
of Cecrops’ and wilt thou not say ‘Dear 
City of Zeus’?’’ Finally, he acknowl- 
edged that from Severus, probably a 
philosopher: ‘‘I received the idea of a 
constitution in which there is the same 
law for all, a constitution administered 
with regard to equal rights and equal 
freedom of speech, and the idea of a 
kingly government which respects most 
of all the freedom of the governed.’’41 


The real gulf which separated the 
classical from the mediaeval mind has 
with considerable justice been fixed not 
in the Dark Ages, those three and a 
half centuries which elapsed from the 
collapse of the Roman Empire in the 
West until its revival as Charlemagne’s 
Holy Roman Empire, but in the brief 
half century which intervened between 
the assassination of Severus Alexander 
in 235 A.D. and the recognition of Dio- 
cletian as sole emperor in 285.42 Two 
major differences distinguished the 
later Roman Empire from the earlier. 
In the first place, Diocletian and Con- 
stantine gave outward form to their new 
concept of a state under the autocratic 
power of the emperor through a 
thorough administrative centralization 
of control in his hands.+* While the 
dominant authority of the emperor had 
been increasingly recognized during the 
early empire, and while both Diocletian 
and his successors continued to em- 
phasize the continuity of tradition not 
merely from Augustus but even from 
the Roman republic, nevertheless it is 
fair to regard this concept of the abso- 
lutist state as new and as oriental in 
inspiration. It was symbolized in the 
ceremonial and the isolated splendor 
with which the emperors surrounded 
themselves; a ceremonial and splendor 
that again contained elements found 
earlier but that in their totality were 
wholly different from the easy and 
natural way in which the more able of 


the earlier emperors conducted them- 
selves towards their subjects.44 


The second significant change was 
the recognition by Constantine of Chris- 
tianity as an equal with the other rec- 
egnized religions.45 In consequence 
Christianity rapidly and readily passed 
from the position of the main heresy 
in the state to that of the sole rec- 
ognized religion. Here again, the second 
and third centuries had seen a move- 
ment away from rationalism and phil- 
osophy towards mysticism and mono- 
theism but the position and claims of 
Christianity were entirely new. While 
ostensibly the Church Triumphant was 
prepared to leave unto Caesar the 
things that were Caesar’s and take to 
itself only the things that were God’s, 
it in fact asserted the superiority of its 
spiritual concerns over those of the 
temporal state. Augustine’s City of God 
drew heavily on classical literature and 
thought; it is, for instance, one of our 
chief sources for knowledge of Cicero’s 
De Republica. But for Augustine the 
citizens of the City of God were not 
primarily members of a self-sufficient 
and self-governing community; they 
were first and foremost members of a 
church universal and subject to an 
omnipotent, eternal, and superhuman 
ruler who is God.4#6 

If the Absolute Empire and the 
Church Universal meant the end of 
the city-state’s concept of citizenship, 
they perpetuated and emphasized the 
ecumenical ideas of one society with 
one law. Society was indeed divided 
into strictly regulated classes, and law 
was different for the more honorable 
and the more humble, the honestiores 
and the humiliores.47 But this was no 
new idea; Plato and Aristotle had both 
recognized that men differ in their 
capacities and should therefore have a 
varying share in political responsibility 
and graduated treatment before the 
law. Justice for Aristotle was propor- 
tional to merit and talent.*8 When Ro- 
man law said that all men were equal 
in respect to natural law, this still 
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meant equal proportionally, not equal 
in the absolute, Jeffersonian sense; 
each was only entitled to the treatment 
appropriate to his station in life. Early 
Christianity had brought hope to the 
oppressed by denying social and racial 
and religious distinctions; later Chris- 
tianity recognized that all men might 
be on the same social and political 
level of abjectness in the sight of God 
but only because he was so immeasur- 
ably beyond them that the differences 
in their stations became inconsequen- 
tial in his eyes. 

Thus the significant survivals of 
classical political thought and experi- 
ence in the Middle Ages were not the 
democratic doctrines of the city-state. 
For these neither feudal society nor the 
Holy Roman Empire nor the Catholic 
Church could have either understand- 
ing or sympathy. The survivals were 
rather the concepts realized by the 
Roman Empire of the common brother- 
hood of all men, or at least of all 
sharers in a common culture, of the 
ecumenical state, and of a natural law 
in accordance with which a sovereign 
however absolute could not be arbi- 
trary.4° When the barons extorted 
Magna Carta from King John in 1215, 
their primary concern was to protect 
their feudal rights against his encroach- 
ments. But they also recognized the 
rule of law in a chapter which derived 
both from Germanic tribal customs and 
from the centuries of struggles by 
which the Greek and Roman common 
people had secured guarantees against 
the arbitrary exercise of power. This 
chapter became in turn a foundation 
stone in the building of western democ- 
racy: ‘‘no freeman shall be arrested 
and imprisoned, or dispossessed or out- 
lawed or banished . . . unless by the 
lawful judgment of his peers and by the 
law of the land.’’5°® 

Many forces operated through the 
course of five centuries to convert 
Magna Carta’s limited guarantee of 
protection against arbitrary judgment 
into the ringing claim of the Declara- 


tion of Independence: ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’’ These 
forces often operated initially in two 
directions at once, both bolstering and 
weakening the ecumenical state, feudal 
society, and the Catholic church. The 
conflict between Church and State, that 
of the ‘‘two swords,’’ was almost re- 
solved in favor of the claims of the 
Church.*1 But her hard won supremacy 
broke on the internal dissensions which 
resulted in the Great Schism at the 
end of the fourteenth century. At the 
same time, the concept of a universal 
empire was gradually undermined by 
the rise of national states. Nationality 
had been implicit in the division of the 
Roman empire among the barbarian 
kingdoms, but the intellectual hold of 
the Idea of Rome remained so powerful 
that nationalism became a serious rival 
to it only in the later Middle Ages. 
Then too, the emergence of cities, who 
derived their existence from new eco- 
nomic forms such as commerce, in- 
dustry, and banking, challenged feu- 
dalism, which depended on the tradi- 
tional rural and agricultural economy. 
The return in the twelfth century to 
the study of the original texts of the 
Roman law, which in the early Middle 
Ages had become debased and cor- 
rupted, at once strengthened concepts 
of the universal state with an absolute 
ruler and encouraged the claims of 
secular against spiritual authority and 
hence of the national rulers against the 
Pope.®? Likewise the revived study of 
Aristotle, also beginning in the early 
twelfth century, resulted on the one 
hand in St. Thomas’ universal synthe- 
sis according to which government 
should indeed be according to law but 
the state must be subordinated to the 
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church since both draw their ecumeni- 
cal authority from omnipotent God. On 
the other hand, the teachings of ‘‘The 
Philosopher,’’ as Aristotle came to be 
called, fostered a ‘“‘habit of reasoning 
about political societies’ and a spirit of 
scientific and rational enquiry which 
ultimately undermined the dogmatic 
claims of Church and Empire.®* 

Two later movements were even 
more influential in the transition from 
the mediaeval to the modern mind, the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. The 
Renaissance certainly turned back to 
the classics, particularly to the Greek 
classics. But by approaching them in a 
scholarly and historical frame of mind, 
it drove the thin edge of the wedge 
which in the last century has finally 
divorced classical studies from any 
major role in contemporary culture.54 
Nevertheless, at the time, the revival 
of interest in Greek in the great 
tragedians, in Thucydides, and in Plato, 
lent support to the new belief in man 
as capable of self-realization and self- 
determination without the aid of higher 
secular or ecclesiastical guidance. In 
the area of politics, the new spirit in 
the cities and the idea that in the na- 
tional state the king spoke for his 
people found support in the experience 
and theory of the Greek city-state. Men 
were no longer creatures of a society 
outside and beyond humanity. Govern- 
ments became for political theorists 
like Machiavelli (1469-1527) instruments 
created by men to further their own 
seif-development.®°® 

The Protestant Reformation worked 
in the same direction. It also turned 
from Latin to Greek and even to 
Hebrew to get a better understanding 
of Scripture. It set up the individual 
conscience as the interpreter of man’s 
relation to God, instead of the authority 
of a universal church. And it allied it- 
self with the nationalistic revolt against 
the Holy Roman Empire. Indeed, the 
Protestant emphasis on the individual 
and his right to religious self-determin- 
ation, though often violated by the 


claims of each sect that it alone pos- 
sessed the only true gospel, was prob- 
ably the most important single form- 
ative element in modern democracy. 
This emphasis stemmed primarily from 
the Christian, not the classical tradi- 
tion. But it received support from the 
renewed study of the classics by such 
Humanist scholars as Erasmus (1469- 
1536) .°6 


Thus the forces which created 
modern democracy were many and of 
varied derivation. But the classics re- 
mained for centuries the foundation of 
education and learning. To them the 
shapers of modern political theory, men 
like Hobbes (1588-1679) or Locke (1632- 
1704), Montesquieu (1689-1755) or Rous- 
seau (1712-1788), turned for ideas which 
they then adapted and reworked for 
their own purposes, as when Mont- 
esquieu altered the tripartite division of 
interest in the mixed constitution into 
the tripartite division of function which 
characterizes the American Constitu- 
tion. From the classics practical re- 
formers also derived the terminology 
and examples in which they clothed 
their aims. Enlightened rationalists in 
France, Whigs in England, Framers of 
the Constitution in the United States, 
Romantics in Germany, or the Unifiers 
of Italy, all these, turning against the 
absolutist and universalist claims in- 
herited from the Roman empire, drew 
upon the experience of the Greek city- 
states and particularly on that of the 
Roman republic, and on the thought 
of Polybius, Cicero, and Livy, even 
more than of Thucydides, Plato, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Aristotle. 
Professor S. E. Morison has well said 
of those who formed the United States, 
and the same might also be said of the 
shapers of modern Europe, that: 


The fathers of our Revolution, the framers 
of our federal and state constitutions, and 
the great Senators (note the term) of the 
nineteenth century were steeped in Roman 
and Greek History. Antique liberty was a 
phrase often on their lips and ever in their 
hearts. They were closer to the ancients in 
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spirit, Americans as they were, than we are 
to them. These men, the founders of our 
Republic, seemed to know what they were 
doing, and where they were going, whilst 
‘The merely modern man never knows what 
he is about.’ Our forefathers were not 
merely modern, even in their own day. Be- 
hind them, in the backs of their minds, and 
before them as a goal there was always the 
supreme achievement of Judea in religion, 
the supreme achievement of Hellas in the 
good life, and the supreme achievement of 
Rome in statecraft.57 


The classical tradition in political 
thought and experience continued, 
therefore, through the mediaeval and 
early modern periods in part along cer- 
tain general lines in which similarity 
perhaps reflects not so much direct 
influence as the natural response of the 
human mind to given problems. Such 
broad continuity may be found, for in- 
stance, in the concept with which this 
discussion opened, that of the close 
relation between man and _ society, 
ethics and politics. More specifically, 
however, the classical tradition in poli- 
tics as in other areas survived be- 
cause the classics were until a century 
or so ago the backbone of education. 
Statesmen and thinkers naturally drew 
upon them for theories or examples 
with which to express their own ideas. 
In this connection, out of many sur- 
vivals of classical politics, two have 
been presented as the most significant: 
first, the Greek experience and theory 
of democracy and citizenship in the 
city-state; and second, the Hellenistic 
and Roman experience and theory of 
ecumenical government, universal 
brotherhood, and natural law. The 
mediaeval world of Catholic Church and 
Holy Roman Empire drew primarily on 
the latter; modern national and repre- 
sentative democracy on the former. 
Each later period naturally interpreted 
or misinterpreted the classical tradition 
according to its needs. But without that 
tradition the political history of western 
Europe would have been far other than 
it has been. 


In attempting thus briefly to present 


some aspects of the classical tradition 
in political thought and experience and 
its survival, I have deliberately con- 
fined myself to a historical analysis of 
the classical thought and experience 
themselves and to their influence on 
mediaeval and early modern political 
theory and practice. I have not sought 
to preach a sermon for our times either 
by extolling the contemporaneity of the 
classical tradition or by drawing from 
it lessons of immediate applicability. 
Yet the classical tradition still has 
great validity. Thucydides offers a 
penetrating psychological analysis of 
men and states tried in the fire of 
political and military crises and largely 
found wanting. As they were for Plato, 
political issues are still basically moral 
issues and moral issues should be con- 
sidered not in terms of the here and 
now but sub specie aeternitatis. Aris- 
totle lacked the high moral fervor of 
Plato and often sounds smug, but his 
analysis of, and judgments on, the char- 
acters of men and states are as sound, 
balanced, and enlightening today as the 
were two millennia ago. 


Not only from Greek but also from 
Roman political and historical writers 
much can still be learned of the nature 
of politics. Polybius portrayed a Rome 
which, like the United States, faced 
world-wide responsibilities which it 
lacked the training to undertake. With 
Cicero, we yearn in times of corruption 
and self-seeking to restore the patriot- 
ism, integrity, and courage of the 
Founding Fathers. Livy teaches that 
men, not trends, shape history. Tacitus 
might have taken his motto from Lord 
Acton: ‘‘power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.’’ There is 
still need for a United National Com- 
mittee on Human Rights to remind the 
world of the ideal expounded by Ulpian 
and his fellow jurists, that law should 
be no respecter of status, sex, race, or 
color. Anc Ammianus realized, as later 
did Rostovtzeff, that a major element 
in the collapse of the Greco-Roman 
civilization was the failure of its lead- 
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ers to fulfill the responsibilities summed 
up in the phrase noblesse oblige. A 
generation faced with pressures both 
without and within may look to Marcus 
Aurelius for inspiration. Often on the 
war-torn frontier or trying to cope with 
plague, corruption, and inefficiency, he 
must have asked himself Hamlet’s 
question, ‘‘to be, or not to be.’’ Stoicism 
recognized that the wise man in the 
face of insuperable difficulties might 
honorably decide, like Cato of Utica, 
die, to sleep.’’ But Marcus woul!ld 
not Lave admitted that his difficulties 
were insuperable; he would not have 
hesitated to answer with words at least 
metaphorically suited to our own day, 
“take arms against a sea of troubles 
and by opposing end them.’’ Finally, 
our times need most to cling in the 
political as in other spheres to the 
great theme of classical as of modern 
democratic thought, the humanistic 
theme of the Dignity of Man.*% 
Mason HAMMOND 
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Empire” in The Legacy of Rome, ed. Cyril 
Bailey (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923 and later 
reprints) 45-89, which will be cited as Barker, 
Leg. Rome. 

2 Plato implies that ‘‘the state is the individual 
writ large’? when in Rep. II 368c-369a, he says 
that justice in the individual can be studied more 
easily by analyzing justice in the state since 
one is only a larger form of the other; see 
James Adam, The Republic of Plato (Cambridge, 
Eng.: C. Univ. Press) I (1920) 92, n. on 369. 

8 For a brief discussion of Rousseau’s doctrine 
of the General Will, see Sabine, Hist. of Pol. 
Theory 586-589 and the passages from the Social 
Contract in Elliott & McDonald, Western Pol. 
Heritage 636-641. 

4Florus, Epitome I praef. 4-8. Florus probably 
wrote under the Emperor Hadrian, 117-138 A.D., 
The Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1949) 365 s.v. 

5 Oswald Spengler, Decline of the West, Eng. 
trans. bv Charles Francis Atkinson (New York: 
Knopf, 1921-1922 and later reprints) from Der 
Untergang des Abendlandes usw. (vol. I origin- 
ally at Vienna: Braumuller, 1918, reedited with 
vol. II, Munich: Beck, 1920-1922 and later re- 
prints). Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 
in 10 vols. (Oxford: O. Univ. Press, 1934-1954), 
vols. I-VI well abridged by D. C. Somervell 
(New York & London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1947). 

6 Florus, Epitome I praef. 8. 

7 For an emphatic statement that as eastern 
religions took their Greek and Roman conquerors 
captive, so our age may have a spiritual revival 
from Russia and India, see Arnold J. Toynbee, 
The World and the West (New York & London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1953). 

8 For the views of Ammianus Marcellinus on 
the senatorial class of his day, see E. A. 
Thompson, Ammianus Marcellinus (Cambridge, 
Eng.: C. Univ. Press, 1947) 127-128, 132-133. 
Thompson feels that Ammianus had confidence 
that Rome would recover from the difficulties 
of his time. 

9J. Hector St. John de Crevecoeur, quoted 
by Jesse Lee Bennett, The Essential American 
Tradition (New York: Doran, 1925) 110. That 
ancient historians were concerned with the in- 
fluence of character in determining history, and 
had an “educational’’ purpose in emphasizing 
this, is more often stated than discussed. Werner 
Jaeger devotes only one chapter, the last, in 
the first volume of his Paideia: The Ideals of 
Greek Culture (trans. Gilbert Highet, New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press; Oxford: Blackwell, 3 vols. 
{vol. I ed. 2] 1944) to a historian, Thucydides, 
whom he discusses rather as a political philoso 
pher. J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians 
(Lane Lectures at Harvard Univ.; New York: 
Macmillan, 1909) 244-248, contrasts the ancient 
view of the practical value to the statesman 
of historical knowledge with the nineteenth- 
century doctrine of ‘‘history for its own sake.” 
M. L. W. Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians 
(Sather Classical Lectures XXI; Berkeley & Los 
Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1947) 75, says 
of Livy: ‘‘The notion that the value of studying 
the past resides in the guidance it affords for 
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present and future conduct Livy shares with 
Thucydides, Polybius, and others,’ but he does 
not elaborate on the theme. For a poorly printed 
but useful collection of passages, with transla- 
tions into French, from ancient historians illus- 
trating their attitude toward history, see Benoit 
LaCroix, L’Histoire dans l’Antiquité (Montreal: 
Institut d’Etudes Medievales; Paris: Vrin, 1951); 
he discusses briefly the educational purpose of 
history in his concluding essay, pp. 212-213, 216- 
220 


10 For a brief statement of the development 
of the Greek city-state, see J. Penrose Harland, 
“From Kingship to Democracy,’’ in The Greek 
Political Experience: Studies in Honor of Wil- 
liam Kelley Prentice, ed. Allan Chester Johnson 
and others (Princeton: P. Univ. Press, 1941) 14-35. 

11 Harland (see last n.), pp. 17 and 23, mini- 
mizes the significance of popular assemblies dur- 
ing monarchical and aristocratic periods; see also 
J. B. Bury in The Cambridge Ancient History 
It (1924) 483. Yet the kings in both the Iliad 
and the Odyssey felt that they must justify 
their acts before the assembled army or people, 
see Thomas Day Seymour, Life in the Homeric 
Age (New York: Macmillan, 1907) 101-109, who 
seems to omit the final assembly in Od. XXIV. 
420 ff., where the Ithacans resolve to avenge the 
death of the suitors by launching an attack on 
Odysseus. A popular assembly always figured 
in the conservative Spartan constitution; see H. 
Michell, Sparta (Cambridge, Eng.: C. Univ. 
Press, 1952) 140-146, who follows H. T. Wade- 
Gery, CQ XXXVII (1943) 66, in doubting whether 
apella was ever a recognized formal term for 
the Spartan assembly. In Macedonia, the army, 
representing the people, seems to have approved 
the elevation of a new ruler, see refs. in Ham- 
mond, City-State 174 n. 5. So also the comitia 
curiata existed at Rome under the kings and 
may have approved their elevation, Emanuelo 
Ciaceri, Le Origini di Roma etc. (Milan etc.: 
Soc. An. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1937) 391-393. And 
Tacitus states that among the Germans the tribal 
assembly had considerable final authority in the 
choice of chiefs, in approval of laws, and in 
jurisdiction; see his Germania 11-12 with the 
notes of J. G. C. Anderson (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1938) 83-90, also introd. pp. xlix-lxii. 

12 The late Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
A. D. Lindsay (Lord Lindsay of Birkers), main- 
tained in a lecture at Harvard that the Greek 
concept of democracy was closer to the modern 
Soviet definition than to the western. The Greeks, 
like the Soviets, regarded the democratic as one 
of the rival interests in the state, that of the 
mass of the people set against the aristocrats 
(nobility) and oligarchs (capitalists) and mon- 
archs (Cvars), see Aristotle Pol. VI (IV). 4 
(1290a.3-b.2¢ ). If it became dominant, the 
“demos’’ excluded the other interests, as does 
the Soviet regime through its one party system. 
The western world conceives democracy as the 
representation of all interests and as forming 
policy by debate and compromise between the'r 
representatives, not as the exclusive and domi- 
nant representation and control of any one in- 
terest. While this interpretation may be exag- 
gerated, it does call attention to a fundamental 
difference between ancient democracy in which 
the direct control of the assembly permitted 
exclusive domination by the majority interest, 
and modern democracy in which representation 
to some extent permits the voice of various 
interests to be heard and to share in the 
determination of policy. 

13 Citizenship was restricted at Sparta to the 
born Spartiates, Michell, Sparta 36-43, and their 
gradual decline in numbers led to serious social 
and economic difficulties in the fourth and th'rd 
centuries B.C.: Aristotle, Pol. II 9.14-19 (1270a. 
17-b.6); Michell 315-337. At Athens, citizenship 
was fairly liberally extended in the first half 
of the fifth century B.C., but after 451 B.C., 
the advantages which the conversion of the Delian 


League into an empire meant for citizens led 
the Athenians to be more jealous of its extension; 
A. H. J. Greenidge, A Handbook of Greek Con- 
stitutional History (London: Macmillan, 1896 and 
later reprints) 7-8, 131-134. For the later history 
of citizenship in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, see Mason Hammond, ‘“Germana 
Patria,’’ HSCP LX (1951) 147-174. 

14 Herodotus, who probably wrote between 450 
and 430 B.C., OCD 421, placed his discussion of 
the three forms of constitution in a dramatic but 
unlikely setting, the debate among the Persian 
nobles after the murder of Cambyses in 521 B.C. 
as to what form of government should be adopted 
for Persia, see ~ 80-84 and Hammond, City- 
State 13-14, 170 n. 5. 

It is generally held that Plato wrote his 
surviving works between his first return from 
Syracuse in 387 B.C. and his death in 347 B.C., 
that the Republic was worked over for a con- 
siderable period of time, and that the Statesman 
Fay Laws were among his late works; OCD 698, 


16 For a brief summary of the development of 
the theory of the mixed constitution in Plato 
and Aristotle, see Hammond, City-State 16-27, 
ch. II, with nn. on 171-172 and bibliography 
on 206-207. Professor Werner Jaeger argues briefly 
that Thucydides’ version of the Funeral Oration 
of Pericles is in fact a description of the 
Athenian constitution not as pure democracy but 
as a mixed constitution, see pp. 243-244 of his 
paper ‘‘The Problem of ‘Authority and the Crisis 
of the Greek Spirit’’ in Authority and the In- 
dividual 240-250, one volume of Harvard Ter- 
centenary Publications, Cambridge (Mass.): Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1937. Professor James H. 
Oliver has recently developed the same argument 
in his article ‘‘Praise of Periclean Athens as a 
Mixed Constitution,’’ RhM neue Folge XCVIII.1 
(1955) 37-40. I am indebted for the first of these 
references to Professor James A. Notopoulos. The 
discussion of the mixed constitution in the Hellen- 
istic period and in Polybius and Cicero is sum- 
marized from Hammond, City-State chs. VI & X, 
pp. 70-80, 126-140. 

17 For Polybius, add to the bibliography in 
Hammond, City-State 209, the very thorough 
study by Kurt von Fritz, The Theory of e 
Mixed Constitution in Antiquity; a Critical Analy- 
sis of Polybius’ Political Ideas (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1954). George Holland 
Sabine and Stanley Barney Smith, in the intro- 
duction to ther translation of Cicero On the 
Commonwealth (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. 
Press, 1929) 62-64, discuss only briefly ‘‘the Com- 
posite State and its Merits.’’ They do point out 
that the Polybian and Ciceronian idea of the 
growth of the Roman constitution as against the 
imposition of Greek constitutions is a doctrine 
of progress but that Cicero in particular would 
have frozen the constitution at its ideal point; 
Polybius came to believe in a cycle of growth 
and decay. To the bibliography on Cicero’s politi- 
cal thought in Hammond, City-State 211, should 
be added Ettore Leport, Il Princeps Ciceroniano 
e gli Ideali Politici della Tarda Repubblica 
(Naples: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici, 
1954), which, despite its major concentration on 
the idea of the princeps, has much of value, 
especially in ch. III, on Cicero’s general political 
aims and thought. Among the Reports of the 
Soviet Delegation at the X International Congress 
of Historical Science in Rome, published by the 
Academy of Science of the USSR, Moscow, 1955, 
is one in Russian and English by S. L. Utchenko 
entitled ‘‘The Crisis of the Polis and the Political 
Views of the Roman Stoics’’ (Russ an text pp. 
5-34, English pp. 35-64). Its general thesis is that 
the development under the Hellenistic monarchies 
and later Roman republic of an economy largely 
based on slavery brought on a crisis in the 
Polis, which had depended on a class structure 
primarily of freemen. This crisis is reflected in 
the Stoic ideal of the self-sufficient individual, 
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the ‘‘wise man,’’ who is set over against the 
self-sufficient Polis. Such ‘‘middle Stoics’’ as 
Panaetius sought to adapt this concept to the 
Roman state. Polybius in particular used the 
new Stoic concepts to adapt the traditional politi- 
cal theory of the Polis to the new function 
of the Roman state, under a ruling aristocracy, 
as mistress of an empire. Polybius is therefore 
“anti-polis’’ and a herald of the aim of Rome's 
ruling groups to create ‘‘a new apparatus for 
domination and oppression.’’ Utchenko’s thes’s, 
stemming as it does from overtly Marxist inter- 
pretations of both Polis and Empire, must be 
heeded with considerable caution and hardly 
suffices as a valid interpretation of Polybius’ 
views. 


1S For the influence of classical reading on the 
Framers of the Constitution, see Gilbert Chinard, 
“Polybius and the American Constitution,”’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas I (1940), 38-58. 
Armand Delatte, ‘‘La Constitution des Etats-Unis 
et les Pythagoriciens’’ (Collection d’Etudes An- 
ciennes publiée sous le patronage de l’Association 
Guillaume Budé, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1942, 
extract from Bulletins de l’Académie Royale de 
Belgique, classe des Lettres, ser. 5 vol. XXIV 
fasc. 6 pp. 1-30) traces the concept of the division 
of powers and the concept of balance from the 
Constitution to Montesquieu and back to Plato’s 
Laws and then argues that Plato’s discussion 
was inspired by Pythagorean political theory. 
In Doctoral Dissertations accepted by American 
Universities 1952-1953 (no. 20), edited by A. W. 
Trotter and M. Harman for the Association of 
Research Libraries (New York: Wilson, 1953), 
two apparently still unvublished theses are listed: 
on p. 228, Raoul S. Naroll, Clio and the Con- 
stitution: The Influence of the Study of History 
upon the Federal Convention of 1787 (University 
of California at Los Angeles), and on p. 229, 
Epaminondas P. Panagopoulos, Classicism and 
the Framers of the Constitution (University of 
Ch‘cago). 


19 Aristotle, Pol. III.13.12 (1283b.42), following 
Plato, Laws I 643E, defined citizenship as 
“sharing in common ruling and being ruled 
in turn,’”’ see Hammond, City-State 171 n. 
It is sometimes held that he set as an ideal 
number five thousand citizens. In the Con- 
stitution of the Athenians he does conclude 
the account in chs. 29-34 of the ‘‘constitu- 
tion of the Five Thousand’’ established in 411 
B.C., after the overthrow of the oligarchic 
Four Hundred, with the remark that the 
Athenians ‘‘seem to have been well governed in 
those times,’’ perhaps an echo of the similar 
statement by Thucydides, VIII. 97.2, that under 
the Five Thousand the Athenians enjoyed the 
best political system that they had had in his 
lifetime. Aristotle also praises the ‘Constitution 
of Draco” in the earlier ch. and _ scholars 
have suspected this of being a historical fab- 
rication invented to justify the Five Thousand: 
see F. G. Kenyon, Aristotle on the Constitution 
of Athens’ (London: British Museum, 1892) pp. 
11-17, nn. on ch, 4, and 112, n. on 33.2. However, 
Kurt von Fritz and Ernst Kapp, Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution of Athens and Related Texts (Hafner 
Library of Classics XIII; New York: Hafner, 1950) 
introd. pp. 8-12 and nn. 8-12 to ch. 4 on pp. 152-153, 
argue that Aristotle did not mean in ch. 4 that 
he knew of a specific ‘“‘Constitution of Draco’”’ 
but simply applied this term to the pre-Solonian 
constitution. Thus h's statement about it revre- 
sents neither a_ late fifth century political 
“forgery’’ which deceived him nor a later inter- 
polation in his text; see Kurt von Fritz’s fuller 
article, ‘‘The Composition of Aristotle’s Constitu- 
tion of Athens and the so-called Dracontian (thus) 
Constitution,’’ CP XLIX.2 (Apr. 1954) 73-93. In 
their introd. pp. 25-26 and in n. 117 to ch. 34 
on pp. 180-182, von Fritz and Kapp doubt whether 
ch. 34 was meant specifically to single out the 
“Constitution of the Five Thousand”’ as distinct 
from the restoration of democracy in general in 


411 B.C. so that Aristotle’s praise of the then po- 
litical arrangements would apply rather to the 
restored democracy than to the brief and transi- 
tional constitution of the Five Thousand. Livio 
Catullo Stecchini, Athenaion Politeia etc., (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950) 101-102, goes so far 
as to regard all of ch. 4 on the ‘Constitution 
of Draco”’ as a crude interpolation into Aristotle's 
text, dating from the rule of Demetrius of 
Phaieron in Athens in 316 B.C. Thucydides had 
earlier (VIII.72.1) commented in his account of 
the Four Hundred and Five Thousand that the 
Four Hundred justified their limitation of citizen- 
ship to five thousand persons by saying that 
seldom did as many as five thousand attend the 
assembly in Athens; see J. A. Stewart, Notes 
on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1892) II p. 396, n. on 
Eth. Nic. 1IX.10.3 (1170b.31). In this passage, 
Aristotle says that a city does not consist of eith- 
er ten men or ten thousand but adds that the 
right number is not to be fixed mechanically 
between these limits but will vary according 
to circumstances. The circumstances which de- 
termine the optimum number of citizens and 
size of its territory are fully set forth in Pol. 
IV (VII) 4-12 (1325b. 33 - 133lb. 23), on which 
see W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press) III (1902) nn. on pp. 
349-421 and I (1887) introd. pp. 313-340. Thus 
while Aristotle may well have thought of about 
five thousand as the optimum number, he does 
not so state specifically and allows for consider- 
able variation depending on local conditions. In 
Pol. III.1 he defines the citizen as one qualified 
to share in deliberative and judicial functions 
and ends the chapter, 1275b. 20-21, by saying 
that the city-state is a body of citizens adequate 
for its self-sufficient life. See W. D. Ross. 
Aristotle (London: Methuen, 1923; New York: 
Scribners, 1924) 237-238 and 248-249 for the limita- 
tion and definition of citizenship and 259-260 for 
Aristotle’s probable feeling that the Constitution 
of the Five Thousand, as defined in the Const. 
Ath., best illustrated his ideal ‘‘polity.’’ Ross, 
Dp. 235-269, gives a good summary of the Politics. 
Professor Elizabeth Evans reminds me that it 
was Plato in Laws V 1737E who set the ideal 
size of the city-state at 5040 citizens, though he 
has just remarked that the actual number will 
depend on such factors as the size of territory, 
the character of neighbors, etc. A. E. Taylor, 
Plato. the Man and His Work (New York: The 
Dial Press, 1929) 477, esp. n. 1, points out that 
5040 is divisible by all the integers up to 10 
and is the continued product of the integers from 
1 to 7. This affords a practical number for 
precise division into many sizes of subdivisions. 

20 To the brief bibliography on Greek federal- 
ism in Hammond, City-State 172-173, nn. 1-3, and 
p. 207, add J. A. O. Larsen, Representative Gov- 
ernment in Greek and Roman History (Sather 
Classical Lectures XXVIII. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: Univ. of Calif. Press, 1955). It is to be 
hoped that Professor Larsen will soon collect and 
publish his researches in Greek leagues. 

21 To the bibliography on Alexander in Ham- 
mond, City-State. 207. add Charles Alexander 
Robinson Jr., The History of Alexander the 
Great I (Providence: Brown University, 1953). 
In this first volume Prof. Robinson provides a 
topical index to and a translation of the extant 
fragments of the historians of Alexander. The 
second volume will contain his discussion of the 
tradition concerning Alexander. 

2 For the recognition of Philip  f the Greeks, 
see Hammond, City-State, 174 n. 6. 

23 For the doubtful remains of Hellenistic politi- 
cal theories of monarchy, see Hammond, City- 
State 174 n. 

24 Erwin R. Goodenough in his article on “The 
Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,” 
YCS I (1928) 55-102, traces to Hellenistic mon- 
archy drawing on oriental concepts the idea that 
the king is ‘‘animate law,’ nomos empsuchos, 
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or in Latin lex animata; see also Mason Ham- 
mond, ‘“‘Ancient Imperialism: Contemporary 
Justifications,""” HSCP LVIII/LIX (1948) 143 n. 67. 
Barker, Leg. Rom. 71, cited below, quotes Roman 
law for the emperor as ‘‘a living law on earth.”’ 
While Goodenough, pp. 100-101, traces the con- 
cept through the Roman empire even down to 
modern kingship, his earliest citation is, in n. 
149 on p. 101, Ulrich von Hutten, Epistolae 
Virorum Obscurorum II.5 for the phrase lex 
animata in terris, see below n. 40. On p. 61, 
Goodenough calls attention to passages in Greek 
literature which indicate that the king must obey 
the laws. Thus the passages quoted by Barker 
from Roman law which say that the king is at 
once above the law, the living source of law, 
and obedient to the law combine both Greek and 
Near Eastern concepts. For the ‘‘charismatic”’ 
nature of the auctoritas of the early Principate, 
see Fritz Shultz, Principles of Roman Law 
(Eng. trans. by M. Wolff, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1936) 180-183 and, more recently, André 
Magdelain, Auctoritas Principis (Coll. d’Etudes 
Latines, ser. scientifique XXII; Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1947.) 

2 Isocrates, Panegyricus 51 (50e); for refer- 
ences to the concept of Greeks vs. Barbarians 
and to this passage, see Hammond, HSCP LVIII/ 
LIX (1948) 137-139, nn. 48-52; Jaeger, Paideia etc. 
a 71-83, the specific quotation is discussed on p. 


26 For Alexander's policy towards non-Greeks, 
see Hammond, HSCP LVIII/LIX (1948) 140-143 
nn. 62-65. 

27 A good discussion of the extension of Roman 
citizenship is Adrian Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), see 
particularly for the second century pp. 194-227. 

28 For humanitas, see Schulz, Principles of 
Roman Law 189-222, with bibliography in n. 1 on 
p. 189; The History of Roman Legal Science 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946) 297-299; also, 
with particular respect to Roman law, Adolph 
Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law 
‘Philadelphia: Trans. Am _ Philosophical Soc. 
XLIII. 2 [1953] 333-808) 489 s.v. Schultz holds 
that the Stoic philanthropia was not so broad in 
meaning as the Latin humanitas. 

29 For Stoicism in Rome, see E. Vernon Arnold, 
Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, Eng.: C. Univ. 
Press, 1911), especially for the Stoic virtues pp. 

3° Cicero’s originality in his concept of natural 
law has been much disputed, see Hammond, 
City-State 196 n. 13, 171 n. 1; Herbert F. Jolo- 
wicz, Historical Introduction to the Study of 
Roman Law2 (Cambridge, Eng.: C. Univ. Press, 
1952) 100-105, especially for Cicero 103-104. For 
the position that Plato was not, as has some- 
times been argued, the proto-philosopher of totali- 
tarianism but in fact the originator of the theory 
of natural law, see John Wild, Plato’s Modern 
Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law (Chi- 
cago: Ch. Univ. Press, 1952). For brief biblio- 
graphies on ius gentium and ius naturale see 
Berger, Enc. Dict. of Roman Law 528 and 530 
S.vv. 

31 The influence of Stoic ideas on Roman law 
seems to be more mentioned than discussed by 
historians of law. Jolowicz indexes only three 
referencs to Stoicism in his Hist. Introd. to 
Roman Law 595, and the same seems to be true 
of similar works; for instance, William W. Buck- 
land, A Text Book of Roman Law etc.2 (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: C. Univ. Press, 1932, reprint 1950) 
761 does not index it at all. James Muirhead, 
Historical Introduction to the Private Law of 
Rome (ed. 3 by H. Goudy & A. Grant, London: 
Black, 1916) 222 n. 1, says that the influence 
of Stoicism ‘“‘was discussed with much greater 
fervour a century ago than it is now”’’ and gives 
a bibliography; further books may be found in 
Berger, Enc. Dict. of Roman Law 1795-796, in 
the bibliography VII, ‘‘Problems connected with 
the Development of Roman Law, Foreign In- 
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fluences’’; see his following pages for biblio- 
graphies on the later influence of Roman law. 
Schultz, Hist. of Rom. Legal Science 84-86, 298, 
and Principles of Roman Law 35 (esp. n. 3), 
129-1239 (esp. n. 3), 215-216, discusses some in- 
stances of Stoic influence. Arnold's twelfth chap- 
ter in Roman Stoicism 273-300 entitled ‘“‘The Law 
for Humanity”’ deals not with law as such but 
with political and ethical principles; on pp. 384- 
385 and 402-403 he discusses briefly the influence 
of Stoicism on Roman law. 

32 Ulpian, XLIII ad Sabinum in Digest L. 17.32. 
Barker, correctly translating this passage in 
Leg. Rome 53, gives the Latin as omnes homines 
natura aequales sunt, which is, of course, a far 
greater claim than Ulpian’s phrase: quod ad ius 
naturale attinet, omnes homines aequales sunt, 
particularly when Ulpian was speaking specif- 
ically about the status of slaves. Barker gives 
no reference, but the wording which he gives 
is not indexed in the Savigny-Institut’s Vocabular- 
ium Iurisprudentiae Romanae (Berlin: Reimer) 
I (1903) col. 291 under aequalis nor in IV.1 
(1914) col. 24 under natura III = lex naturae 
vel ius naturae. Mommsen, in his larger edition 
of the Digest (Berlin: Weidmann, 1870) II p. 
959 line 3, cites for parallels Basilica 1.3.32 (ed. 
Gustav E. Heimbach, Leipzig: Bath, vol. II 
[1833] 67) and Epitome Iuris II scholia 9 and 10 
(ed. Karl E. Zacharia von Lingenthal in Jus 
Graeco-Romanum. Liepzig: Weigel, vol. II [1856] 
294). The Basilica and the first of the two scholia 
(9) translate into Greek Ulpian’s “‘natural law”’ 
but the second scholion (10) does say that slaves 
are equal to other men “by nature,” phusei, 
simply. 

33 The relation between natural law and natural 
rights has been developed by Leo Straus, Natural 
Right and History (Chicago: Ch. Univ. Press, 
1953). He distinguishes four concepts of natural 
rights. For the classical thinkers, namely Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and Cicero, they formed an 
aspect of natural law and of the perfect society 
in which the best of human nature could most 
fully realize itself. The Thomist view as set forth 
by St. Thomas of Aquinas was that natural rights 
and natural law are simply divine law as it 
operates in human society. For such early modern 

litical thinkers as Machiavelli, Hobbes, and 

cke, natural rights were either a creation of 
man-made society or at best dependent on his 
natural instinct towards well-being. Finally, 
eighteenth-century figures like Rousseau’ or 
Burke turned back from the Lockian position to 
the classical and regarded natural rights as part 
of a society in which the best, or the most 
virtuous, individual would be enabled to achieve 
the fullest liberty without infringing on the rights 
of others. 

34 There is a good brief statement with bibliog- 
raphy on Logos in OCD 512. 

35 For the Stoic sapiens as alone free, see 
Arnold, Roman Stoicism 281, with reference to 
Diogenes Laertius VII. 121; see also Cicero, 
Paradoxa Stoicorum V. For kindly satires on this 
view, see Horace, Sat. II. 3 and 7. 

36 For acceptance of the city-state by the later 
Stoic Panaetius, see Hammond, City-State 181 n. 


37 On the philosophical sources of Cicero's 
political theory, see Lepore, Il Princeps Cicero- 
niano 266-268; Sabine & Smith, Cicero On the 
Commonwealth 7-38, ch. II, ‘‘The Political Theory 
of the Stoics’’; Hammond, City-State 107-110, 
128-130. 

38 For the acceptance of the Stoic concept of 
the ‘‘rule of the best’’ as justifying the Antonine 
monarchy, see Mason Hammond, “Pliny the 
Younger’s Views on Government,’”’ HSCP XLIX 
(1938) 115-140; Sherwin-White, Roman Citizen- 
ship 258-275; James H. Oliver, The Ruling 
Power etc. (Philadelphia: Trans. Am. Philosoph- 
ical Soc. XLIII. 4 [1953] 873-1003) 874-883, 889, 
894; Michael Rostovtzeff, The Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Roman Empire (Oxford: 
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Clarendon Press, 1926) 125-129. The last two 
deal particularly with a speech ‘‘To Rome" by 
a Greek orator of the second century A.D. 
named Aelius Arist:des. 

39 For a brief discussion of the Edict of Cara- 
calla, see Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship 220- 
227; for a considerable bibliography, Berger, 
Enc. Dict. of Roman Law 459-410 under Con- 
stitutio Antoniniana de civitate. 

4) Barker, Leg. Rome 70-71. I can find no 
source for the emperor as ‘‘a living law on 
earth’’ in the various indices to the Digest or 
to the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian. Good- 
enough, YCS 1.101 n. 149 (above n. 24) quotes 
from Ulrich von Hutten, Epistolae Virorum Ob- 
scurorum II.5: Et Papa non est sub lege, sed 
ipse est lex animata in terris, ut habetur in 
glosa super capitu zi, de off. Iud. del. etc., 
He refers to Stokes’ ed. as tracing the refer- 
ence to the Corpus Iuris Canonici in the Sezxti 
Decretalia I, tit. xiv, De Officio et Potestate 
Iudicis Delegat., cap. 11, but like Goodenough, 
I have been unable to find any trace of such 
a gloss in the editions in the Harvard College 
Library. The remaining quotations are respec- 
tively: ‘‘free from all laws’’ from Ulpian, XIII 
ad Leg. Iul. et Pap. in Dig. 1.3.31; ‘“‘it is a 
saying etc.’”’ from Cod. Iust. 1.14.4; Ulpian on 
the will of the prince from Dig. 1.4. 1 pr. See 
Hammond, City-State 177 n. 8 for other relevant 
passages. 

41 The quotations from Marcus Aurelius, Med- 
itations, are VI. 22, IV. 23, I. 14, in George 
Long's translation, The Thoughts of the Emp. 
M.A.2 (London, Bell, 1883) 122, 98, 72; see the 
comments on these passages in Arthur S. L. 
Farquharson, The Meditations of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944) 
II. 692, 612, 457-462, of which only those on the 
last illustrate the background in Stoic and other 
thought. The phrase “Dear City of Cecrops”’ 
seems to be from a fragment of Aristophanes, 
see the Oxford Classical Text, frag. 110. 

42 The best argument for dividing the classical 
and mediaeval mind in the third century A.D. 
is in Charles Norris Cochrane, Christianity and 
Classical Culture (London etc.: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1939, revised reprint 1944). The technical 
but unimportant date for the end of the Western 
Empire is 476 A.D., when the youthful emperor 
Romulus Augustulus was deposed by the Herulian 
chief Odoacer. Charlemagne was crowned at 
Rome by Pope Leo II on Christmas Day, 800 
A.D. But more significant for the revival of 
the classical tradition was his appointment of 
Alcuin of York, first in 782 to be master of the 
Palace school and then in 796 to be Abbot of 
St. Martin's at Tours, were he died in 804; 
see (Sir) John Edwin Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, Eng.: C. Univ. 
Press) I8 (1921) 471-478. Though Diocletian was 
first proclaimed by his troops about Nov. 17, 
284, he did not defeat Carinus and secure general 
recognition until spring, 285, CAH XII (1939) 
323. British scholars end the classical world with 
Constantine, whose reign for instance marks the 
break between the Cam. Anc. and the Camb. 
Mediaeval Histories. The Italians and French 
generally select the final div s‘on of the eastern 
and western empires on the death of Theodosius 
I in 395. United States scholars carry the empire 
down to the accession or death of Justinian 
(527-565 A.D.). As in any _ such transitional 
period, the years from 285 to 565 looked both 
backward and forward. 

43 See W. Ensslin’s ch. X. ‘‘The End of the 
Principate,”” in CAH XXI (1939) 352-382. 

44 For antecedents in the early empire for 
the ceremonial of the latter, see two studies by 
Andreas Alféldi, ‘‘Die Ausgestaltung des mon- 


archischen Zeremon‘ells am rémischen Kaiser- 
hofe”’ and “‘Insignien und Tracht der rémischen 
Kaiser,"’ Mitteilungen des deutschen archdolog- 
ischen Instituts, r6m. Abt. XLIX (1934) 3-118, L 
(1935) 3-171. Though Ensslin, CAH XII. 362-363, 


finds evidence for proskunesis from the time of 
the Severi, Diocletian and his successors seem 
to have made it into adoratio purpurae, 
William T. Avery, ‘“‘The Adoratio Purpurae and 
the Importance of the Imperial Purple in the 
Fourth Century of the Christian Era,’’ Memoirs 
of the American Academy in Rome XVII (1940) 
66-80. 

45 For a review of recent literature on Con- 
stantine and Christianity, see André Piganiol, 
“L’état actuel de la question constantinienne 
1930/1949,’’ Historia I (1950) 82-96. A recent study 
by Hermann Dorries, Das Selbstzeugnis Kaiser 
Konstantins (Abhandl. der Akad. der Wiss. in 
Géttingen, philol.-hist. Kl. dritter Folge XXXIV; 
G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1954) is 
reviewed by A. E. R. Boak in The American 
Historical Review LX. 3 (Apr., 1955) 644-654, 
as arguing that Constantine was a sincere, if 
muddleheaded, Christian. 

46 For a brief presentation of the political theory 
of St. Augustine, see Mcllwain, Growth of Pol. 
Thought in the West 154-159, w:th a discussion 
of the fuller treatments by Carlyle and Figgis. 
MclIlwain emphasizes the importance which Aug- 
ustine attached to justice because it der.ved 
not merely from the law of nature but from the 
Law of God. Sabine, Hist. of Pol. Theory 189-192, 
shows how Augustine applied the concept of 
double citizenship in Stoic thought, that is of the 
particular community and of the community of 
all mankind, to that of citizenship in the world 
and in the City of God and how he therefore 
concluded that the empire was only the temporal 
expression of the unity expressed eternally and 
spiritually through the Church, 

47 For humiliores and honestiores, see Berger, 
Enc. Dict. of Roman Law 489-490, under humi- 
liores. 

48 Plato recognized the need for classes in 
society but he began his Republic with an attack 
on the purely legalistic concept of justice as 
‘“‘rendering every man his due’’ and elevated 
justice to the all-embracing virtue which gave 
the others their meaning. Nevertheless, even for 
him justice meant doing one’s own appointed 
task and not interfering in matters for which 
cne had no competence, Rep. IV. 433c-£; see 
Richard Lewis Nettleship, Lectures on the Re- 
public of Plato? (London: Macmillan, 1901 and 
later reprints) 145-161. For Aristotle's view of 
proportional justice, see Ross, Aristotle 209-215, 
from Eth, Nic. V. See generally Anton-Hermann 
Chroust, ‘“‘The Function of Law and Justice in 
the Ancient World and the Middle Ages,’’ JHI 
VII (1946) 298-320. 

49 A recent book by Robert Folz, L’Idée d’Em- 
pire en Occident du Ve au XIVe Siécle (Co:- 
lection Historique, Paris: Aubier, 1953) is favor 
ably reviewed by T. Van Cleve in A 
LX.1 (Oct., 1954) 73-75. 

50 For ch. 39 of Magna Carta, see Elliott & 
McDonald, Western Political Heritage 344. In ch. 
40, King John guaranteed that ‘‘to no one will 
we sell, to no one will we deny, or delay right 
or justice.’’ For the feudal significance of the 
charter and yet its later symbolic value, see the 
introductory note on p. 341. Sabine, Hist. of 
Pol. Theory 483-484, connects the use of the 
charter as a symbol for the people’s rights and 
liberties with the Levellers in the mid seventeenth 
century. For the limited and feudal scope of 
these chapters as originally intended, see William 
Sharp McKechnie, Magna Carta etc.2 (Glasgow: 
Maclehose, 1914) 375-398. 

51 John of Salisbury, who published his Poli- 
craticus in 1159, and Thomas Aquinas, who died 
in 1274, arrived at the same conclusion as to 
the supremacy of the Church from different 
grounds, John from Cicero and Roman Law and 
Thomas from Aristotle (below n. 53); Sabine, 
Hist. of Pol. Theory 246-257; MclIlwain, Growth 
of Pol. Theory in the West 229-230, 319-334. Dante, 
in his De Monarchia (c. 1310-1313), supperted 
the theory of the ‘‘two swords’’ to justify the 
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empire, Sabine 257-262; MclIlwain 274-276. But, as 
Sabine states, p. 266: “St. Thomas and Dante 
stood so completely within the tradition of a 
single European society that they failed to realize 
how insecure were the foundations of this tradi- 
tion etc."’ The two stages in the branch were 
the Investiture controversy in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries and the struggle between Boni- 
face VIII and Philip the Fair of France which 
led to the removal of the Papal Court from 
Rome to Av gnon, the “Babylonian Captivity,”’ 
from 1305-1378. The eventual election of a rival 
Pope in Rome created the “Great Schism’’ from 
1378-1417. The Schism was finally healed at the 
Council of Constance, 1414-1417. 


52 For a brief account of the reintroduction of 
Roman law, chiefly by Irnerius at Bologna, 
about 1200, see Muirhead, Hist. Introd. to the 
Private Law of Rome 394-397; Jolowicz, Hist. 
Introd. to Rom. Law? 500-501. For the use of 
Roman law to support the claims of royal 
power against the Papacy, see Sabine, Hist. 
of Pol. Theory 278-280; MclIlwain, Growth of 
Pol. Thought in the West 224-225, 344-345, and, 
for the Renaissance, 383-384. The chapter by F. 
de Zulueta on ‘‘The Science of Law” in The 
Legacy of Rome 173-207 deals only with the 
development of Roman law to Justinian and not 
with its survival. 

53 For the revival of Aristotle, see J. E. Sandys, 
Hist. Class. Schol. I. 526-527, 557, 561 ff. It had 
begun before the translation of his works from 
the Arabic. For the influence of Aristotle on 
political theory, see Sabine, Hist. of Pol. Theory 
244-256, where he contrasts the Ciceronian and 
legal sources of John of Salisbury’s thought with 
the Aristotelianism of St. Thomas (above n. 
51): see in more detail Harry V. Jaffa, Thomism 
and Aristotelianism: A Study of the Commentary 
by St. Thomas Aquinas on the Nicomechean 
Ethics (Chicago: Ch. Univ. Press, 1952). Mc- 
Ilwain, Growth of Pol. Thought in the West 226, 
uotes J. N. Figgis, Churches in the Modern 
tate (London, 1913) 190, for the influence of 
Aristotle in encouraging the ‘‘habit of reasoning 
about political societies,’’ though McIlwain adds 
that he h'mself agrees with C. S. N. Woolf, 
Bartolus of Sassoferrato (Cambridge, Eng.:1913) 
1(5, that the chief source of the critical attitude 
towards accepted political theory was ‘‘the entry 
of Roman Law, not of Aristotle, into political 
thought.”’ 

54 Gilbert Bagnani, in a recent article on 
“Winckelmann and the Second Renascence, 1755- 
1955,’" AJA LIX (1955) 107-118, is more optimistic 
about the present state of the classics and, in his 
opening pages, shows how little of the classics, 
and especially how little Greek, was really known 
in the ages which we regard as classically 
inspired. Robert Ralph Bolgar, in the introduction 
to his recent book, The Classical Heritage and 
its Beneficiaries (Cambridge, Eng.: C. Univ. 
Press, 1954) 1-2, laments the loss of ground by 
the classics in education. His book, which should 
be used to complement Sandys’ Hist. of Class. 
Schol., is primarily concerned with the classical 
tradition in education and its survival; see the 
ied by William H. Stahl in CW XLVIII (1955) 


55 Elliott & McDonald, Western Pol. Heritage 
419, call Machiavelli ‘‘Apostle of Nationalism” 
and with him begin their selections relative to 
“The Secular National State’’; see also Sabine’s 
ch. XVII on Machiavelli, Hist. of Pol. Theory 
331-353, which introduces his Part III, ‘‘The 
Theory of the National State.”’ Sabine’s next chap- 
ter, pp. 354-371, deals with ‘‘The Early Protestant 
Reformers.”’ 

%* For an account of Erasmus, see Sandys, 
Hist. of Class. Schol. II (1908) 127-132, with a 
bibliographical note as of that date. A. Renaudet, 
in his Etudes Erasmiennes, 1521-1529 (Paris: 
Droz, 1939) 65-121, devotes ch. III to ‘‘La Critique 
du Gouvernement et de la Société’’ and on pp. 
65-69 lists the classical and other authors on 


whom he drew for his political views; see also 
Lester K. Born, The Education of a Christian 
Prince by Desiderius Erasmus (Records of Civil- 
ization etc. XXVII; New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1936) 3-136, the whole introduction, but 
especially ch. I, “The Political Theories of 
Erasmus,” pp. 3-25. Sabine, Hist. of Pol. Theory, 
only mentions Erasmus once, p. 416, as a source 
which led Grotius into the humanistic tradition. 

57 Samuel Eliot Morison, The Ancient Classics 
in a Modern Democracy (Commencement Address 
delivered at the College of Wooster, 12 June 1939; 
London etc.; Oxford Univ. Press, 1939) 21-22. 

58 Herschell Baker, The Dignity of Man: Studies 
in the Persistence of an Idea (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1947). It is tempting to add 
to ‘‘the Dignity of Man” the additional theme 
of Natural Rights, see above n. 33. The two 
themes are indeed connected but perhaps not 
necessarily so. 


We See 


Roman boys and girls bobbed for apples 
and counted the seeds to learn their for- 
tunes. 


(from page 168) 


A dispatch that the New Zealand Educa- 
tion Board had officially ruled that ‘‘bag- 
pipes are not musical instruments’ occa- 
sioned an indignant editorial in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch (Nov. 3): “. . . Aris- 
tophanes and Plato speak of [the bagpipe] 
as a musical instrument. Are we to infer 
that the New Zealand Education Board 
never heard of Plato and/or Aristophanes? 


“The bagpipe was brought to barbarous 
Britain by the invading Romans (they 
called it tibia utricularis), as proved by 
the exhumation of a small bronze figure, 
at the praetorian camp in Richborough, 
England, of a Roman soldier tootling the 

* 


The Christian Science Monitor for Oct. 8, 
1955, carried a feature article on Professor 
Barbara P. McCarthy’s edition of the letters 
of Elizabeth Barrett to Hugh Boyd. Miss 
McCarthy is Ellen A. Kendall professor of 
Greek at Wellesley. The letters ‘‘tell the 
story of [Elizabeth Barrett’s] friendship 
with a Greek scholar whom she admired 
and who later became her confidant.’’ 
‘Classical scholars will be interested in her 
perceptive and often witty criticisms of an- 
cient Greek texts. Historians will find en- 
tertainment in her lively comments on the 
current scene.’’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Niccolo Perotti’s Version of The Enchi- 
ridion of Epictetus. Edited, with an in- 
troduction and a list of Perotti’s writings, 
by Revito PENDLETON OLIVER. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1954. Pp. 166. 


ONE oF THE most difficult tasks for a re- 
viewer is to call a perfect book perfect. 
Such a statement does not lend itself to 
further elaboration and the very brevity of 
its review lets a carefully written and well 
documented work appear as comparatively 
unimportant, while some other second-rate 
book may gain a disproportionate and 
fictitious importance simply by obtaining 
more review space, since it gave the re- 
viewer richer opportunities for proving his 
scholarship or exercising his wit. 

Here then is a book perfect in its kind. 
One may regret that Professor Oliver 
brought his literary and scholarly gifts and 
his immense erudition to bear on a com- 
paratively minor Renaissance text. This 
work was intended to appear in a volume 
of studies on Epictetus by the late Professor 
W. A. Oldfather and was undertaken at 
Oldfather’s request. Oliver defends it how- 
ever by pointing out that at a point where 
Renaissance studies are of overwhelming 
interest and importance any detailed study 
of the lives and works of even minor Ren- 
aissance writers is useful, that Renaissance 
translations often preserve valuable manu- 
script readings of originals otherwise lost, 
and that, to quote him, the “literary quality 
of these translations, the accuracy or free- 
dom with which the early Renaissance 
translators reproduce the originals, and 
the knowledge of Greek which they display 
must be determined both for the history 
of Renaissance Humanism and for the his- 
tory of scholarship’’ (p.3). The editor pref- 
aces his text with an introduction in Eng- 
lish which contains a biography of Nicholas 
Perotti, a detailed and interesting study of 
the Entstehungsgeschichte of Perotti’s trans- 
lation, and a careful critical analysis of the 
existing manuscripts leading to a convinc- 
ing stemma codicum. 

In the apparatus criticus, written in 
Latin, of course, Oliver not only compiles 
all readings of Perotti’s text, but investi- 
gates in detail and with the resources of an 
extraordinarily ample scholarship Perotti’s 
divergencies from the Greek original and 
from other translations, notably that of 
Politian, whose translation of the Enchi- 
ridion so completely superseded Perotti’s 


188 


that Oliver’s edition of the latter is the first 
to appear after an interval of nearly five 
hundred years. Oliver’s comments, ex- 
pressed in a language that lacks neither 
elegance nor a certain scholarly humor, 
make delightful reading and the obiter 
dicta reveal a mind which ranges far be- 
yond the confines of a special field. The 
editor has added an Elenchus Nicolai 
Perotti Operum which is as exhaustive as 
such a compilation can be. 

The book is beautifully printed (it does 
not state by whom, only ‘‘Manufactured in 
the United States of America’’) and in times 
like ours presents a minor triumph of 
American bookmaking. Altogether, pro- 
found scholarship and exacting research, 
coupled with literary elegance, both in 
English and Latin, and a superior presen- 
tation as a book, have made this a work 
to which only one term can be applied, the 
one we suggested above: perfect. We 
earnestly hope that Professor Oliver’s edi- 
tion of Perotti’s translation will become a 
model for a new kind of scholarly editing 
wherein as in the great texts of the 16th 
and 17th century the editor, though keeping 
within the bounds of strictest accuracy and 
scholarship, nevertheless emerges again as 
a person with a style and a personality of 
his own, where warmth and even humor 
relieve the leaden pettiness and pedantry 
with which 19th century German scholar- 
ship afflicted the learned world, and where 
brilliant textual analysis, comments and 
criticism may dis faventibus result in a 
Portrait of the Artist as Editor and Scholar. 

JOHANNES A. GAERTNER 

Lafayette College 


Studies in the Italian Renaissance. By 
B. L. Uttman. Roma: Edizioni di Storia 
e Letteratura, 1955. Pp. 393, [8]; 7 plates. 
Lire 4500 (Lire 5000 for numbered copies 
on special paper). 


THIS Is A collection of twenty studies, 
some new and some reprinted, occasionally 
in enlarged form, from Studies in Philology, 
Speculum, Classical Philology, the English 
Historical Review, and other similar 
sources. Many are highly specialized and 
detailed studies of manuscripts, and often 
of manuscripts connected with Petrarch or 
with Coluccio Salutati, whose De laboribus 
Herculis Professor Ullman edited in 1951. 
But there are other essays here too, on the 
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concept underlying the term Renaissance, 
on the origins of Italian humanism, or on 
Leonardo Bruni and humanist historiog- 
raphy, in which the Kenan Professor of 
Classical Languages and Literatures at the 
University of North Carolina draws on his 
wide and rich erudition for some valuable 
and challenging insights into the broader 
aspects of Renaissance culture. 


Although some of the studies are more 
than a decade old, Professor Ullman pro- 
tests in his Preface that certain facts which 
the more specialized studies set forth are 
still apparently unknown to European schol- 
ars because of the all too common neglect 
in Europe of American learned periodicals. 
Occasionally this lapse of time since the 
original printing means that some of the 
attitudes toward the Renaissance which the 
author attacks are no longer taken so com- 
monly or so seriously as these essays occa- 
sionally suggest. In particular, the old 
rhetorical gambit, ‘‘Burckhardt says... , 
but... ,’’ which has been midwife to many 
a scholarly article and book in the past, is 
well on its way out of serious scholarly 
circles. And the jingoist controversies as 
to how medieval the Renaissance was or 
how renascent the Middle Ages were have 
also subsided. Nevertheless, what Professor 
Ullman has to say about the nature and 
origins of the Renaissance, about its con- 
tinuity with the antecedent age and its own 
claims to uniqueness, about the founders of 
the Renaissance, who, he quite rightly in- 
sists, were creative artists, writers first and 
readers only secondarily, composing in 
Latin for the most part but not impatient 
of Italian, particularly nella bocca toscana, 
about the role of book collections at Avignon 
and Paris in inspiring humanist activity 
among Italians, about the new sense of 
historical research and accuracy evinced 
by Renaissance men of the stamp of 
Leonardo Bruni — all this is of permanent 
value and needs to be kept fresh in our 
minds. 

A certain neglect of recently opened per- 
spectives is most apparent in those studies 
in so far as they treat what the Renaissance 
opposed. There is a tendency (p. 21) to 
think of scholasticism as identical with 
Thomism, and a lack of awareness that the 
terminism of Peter of Spain and his epigoni, 
including Ockham and a rather high per- 
centage of British scholastics generally, was 
the hard core of scholasticism against 
which the humanists most often rebelled, 
although the author does record the sig- 
nificant fact that Petrarch, Benvenuto 
da Imola, and Salutati all regard their 


scholastic enemies as particularly British. 
The work of Boehner, Bochenski, Moody, 
and others making known terminism and 
the vast structure it erected on supposition 
theory has been published only within the 
last decade or even half-decade, so that the 
date of these essays explains their neglect 
of this work. Still, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to deal with the Renaissance 
without dealing explicitly with this thing 
which the Renaissance set itself against and 
which is a product not of the scholastic 
theologians, of whom we know a good deal, 
but of the scholastic philosophers of the arts 
faculties, of whom we have hitherto known 
alinost nothing. 


To say this is to make an observation — 
I hope a relevant one — rather than to im- 
pose a stricture, for Professor Ullman’s 
treatment of the Renaissance really con- 
cerns what some of its great figures stood 
for much more than what they stood 
against. This is a magisterial work of a 
distinguished scholar which will claim 
respect in all those fields which it touches. 

Wa ter J. S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


The Theory of the Mixed Constitution in 
Antiquity: A Critical Analysis of Polybius’ 
Political Ideas. By Kurt von Fritz. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 
xiv, 490. $7.50. 


POLYBIUS BecaMeE the great historian of 
his epoch through two experiences: the 
political breakdown of the Hellenistic world 
and Rome’s rise from an Italian state to 
world power. Having a ringside seat in 
many of the key events of his century, 
through active participation or personal 
acquaintance with the protagonists of the 
political drama, he applied his keen Hel- 
lenic sense of observation to the investiga- 
tion into the particulars. At the same time, 
as the heir of Thucydidean and Platonic 
tradition, he was concerned with the forces 
behind the phenomena of political growth, 
crisis, and decline. He approached the facts 
and laws of history both with the mind of 
a man of action and a dogmatic temper, 
not uncommon with his Hellenistic con- 
temporaries, which made him put his faith 
in the prognostic value of the discovery of 
these laws for those interested in realizing 
the opportunities and dangers of the politi- 
cal situation. Thus he saw behind the po- 
litical realities the two interrelated laws of 
the Cycle of the Constitutions and of the 
Mixed Constitution. An observer less de- 
tached than Thucydides, he imposes these 
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two theories with a kind of headstrong in- 
tensity upon his explanation of the Roman 
constitution as the key to Roman power 
and greatness in the sixth book which in- 
cludes so many of the basic tenets of his 
political philosophy. 

This concept of the mixed constitution 
and the correlated devices of a system of 
checks and balances, which in its Polybian 
formulation has influenced political theory 
and practice to the present day, is the 
main topic of Professor von Fritz’ magnum 
opus, in which profound scholarship in three 
fields (Classics, History, and Political Sci- 
ence) is combined with the author’s first- 
hand acquaintance, reminding us of Polyb- 
ius, with the political systems, theories, 
and forces of his own age both in Europe 
and in America. The book offers an intro- 
duction to the person, work, and thought 
of Polybius as a background to the discus- 
sion of the strong and weak points of the 
theories developed in Book VI concerning 
the origin of the state, the cycle of con- 
stitutions, and the mixed constitution. 

Von Fritz follows these ideas back to 
their previous stages in Greek political 
thought of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
and analyzes Polybius’ overrationalized 
attempt to fit the realities of the Roman 
state and political evolution into the rigid 
scheme of these theories. While Polybius 
is right in seeing the foundations of Rome’s 
unparalleled success in her political system 
and in the qualities of her senatorial aris- 
tocracy, he is mistaken, as the author 
proves in thorough discussion of the par- 
ticulars of Roman political life, in applying 
the preconceived theory of a tripartite sys- 
tem of checks and balances (consisting of 
a monarchical, an oligarchical, and a demo- 
cratic factor) to contemporary Rome ruled 
by an aristocracy (to which belong both 
the senate and the chief executives, includ- 
ing the tribunes) with the consent of the 
rest of the people, and in overrating the 
stability brought about by such a device 
as the tribunician veto. In his extensive 
presentation of Roman constitutional his- 
tory from the beginnings to the empire, 
with the emphasis on the aristocratic re- 
public in its greatness and fall in the 
century following the Second Punic War, 
von Fritz points out Polybius’ shortcoming 
in not clearly distinguishing between legal 
constitutional devices and real political 


forces. As striking examples the author dis- 
cusses Sulla’s apparently foolproof aristo- 
cratic constitution, and the misuse of the 
tribunician veto (extolled by Polybius as 
a_ stabilizing 


and balancing institution) 


against Tiberius Gracchus, the fatal conse- 
quences of which von Fritz considers the 
major single cause of the fall of the Re- 
public as a concomitant to the breakdown 
of the respect for the law. 

That Polybius, witnessing the crisis and 
transformation of the Mediterranean world, 
should be concerned with the escape from 
the realm of tyche (discussed in a special 
chapter) to the safety of a stable political 
system, has a familiar ring to the twen- 
tieth century reader; but, as von Fritz em- 
phasizes, Polybius’ trust in the mixed con- 
stitution and the political mechanism of 
checks and balances made him forget that 
the soundness of the Roman state did not 
rest on these external forms, but on the 
underlying moral, social, and _ political 
forces; it was their disintegration (in its 
first stages already noticed by Polybius), 
and not the lack of constitutional safe- 
guards, which, by way of the tragic failures 
of the Gracchi and of Sulla (convincingly 
analyzed by the author), was to lead the 
Republic to its doom. The book contains 
numerous observations and analyses of po- 
litical concepts, systems, and _ realities, 
which not only advance our understanding 
of Polybius and of the Roman state, but 
clarify our judgment of similar political 
phenomena of our own age. Few books 
published in recent years offer a _ better 
proof of the striking modernity of the Ro- 
man and Greek theme. Much reference to 
scholarly detail is included in 70 pages of 
notes. All Polybian passages of importance 
for the subject are presented in English 
translation, which will be welcome to those 
who do not read Polybius in the original. 

M. WassERMANN 

Kansas Wesleyan University 


Representative Government in Greek and 
Roman History. By J. A. O. Larsen. 
(Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 28). 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1955. Pp. vii, 249. $4.00. 


EVERY stTupENT of the ancient world 
knows that the city-states were constructed 
on the principle of direct government. The 
right to vote might be limited, but the 
voting citizens of any state exercised their 
powers directly in assemblies akin to those 
of New England townships. So apparent in 
practice — and in the theory of Plato, Aris- 
totle, et al.—is the dominance of direct 
government that one often overlooks the 
occasional appearance of representative 
forms of government in antiquity. Larsen’s 
book is the first major survey of the subject 
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and canvasses thoroughly the instances of 
representation, from the councils of early 
Greek states to the provincial assemblies 
of the Late Roman Empire. 

As the author points out, the council 
(boule) of Athens, elected on the basis of 
so Many representatives per deme, was 
truly a representative body. He suggests 
that down to 500 B.C. the Greeks seemed to 
be relying upon such councils to an increas- 
ing degree, both in city-states and in 
federal groups. With the fifth century, 
however, came a wave of democratic spirit 
which emphasized direct voting in primary 
assemblies. Although representation con- 
tinued to occur, even leagues thereafter 
tended to have general assemblies. 

Not until about 217 B.C. did the pendulum 
begin to swing back. The Achaean League, 
which perhaps dropped the regular meet- 
ings of its primary assembly about this 
date, led the way toward vesting the power 
of government in a smaller representative 
body. henceforth it was increasingly 
common for federal states and leagues to 
be organized without any primary assem- 
bly at all. By the time of the Roman Em- 
pire the policy-making bodies of leagues, 
commonalties, and so on were always built 
on the representative principle — a direct 
reflection of the increasing influence of the 
propertied classes. In antiquity, interest- 
ingly enough, representative government 
was most frequently oligarchic in spirit. 

Intimately connected with representative 
government was federalism, i.e., the group- 
ing of cities in alliances, leagues, or virtual 
federal states. Larsen’s account inevitably 
touches often on this kindred subject, per- 
haps at times too much so; but his study 
of the Achaean League as well as of the 
groupings of cities in the Roman Empire 
throws much light on these interesting 
organizations. 

The author’s research in his subject has 
extended over thirty years and has borne 
fruit in a number of significant articles in 
Classical Philology and elsewhere. Never- 
theless he modestly feels that the present 
work is only a preliminary survey. Such a 
sentiment is perhaps natural when one con- 
siders the widely scattered sources — brief 
literary references, fragmentary inscrip- 
tions, coins — from which he must draw; 
Larsen is cautious, qualifies, and presents 
his evidence fully. I suspect that we are 
all indebted to the Sather Lectureship for 
impelling Larsen to pull together his views 
and am sure that his work is more defini- 
tive in its detailed survey than he has ven- 
tured to hope. 


The one point on which one might per- 
haps have asked for more than is given is 
a broader analysis of the general forces 
impelling the Greeks and Romans now 
toward, now away representative 
forms of government; for this aspect of 
ancient constitutional practice, though off 
the main current, was not entirely unim- 
portant. In viewing the movement of the 
Mediterranean world toward autocracy, 
Larsen observes, ‘‘Representative govern- 
ment might not have brought the millen- 
nium, but at least it would have helped.” 

CHESTER G. STARR 


University of Illinois 


The Greek Myths. By Roserr Graves. Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1955. Two vols., 
pp. 370 and 412, with an end map in vol. 
II. $0.95 each. 


ANDREW LANG oNCE wroTe that the 
history of mythological studies was one of 
“rash, premature, and exclusive theories.”’ 
Robert Graves’ new work on the Greek 
myths is the latest piece of evidence attest- 
ing to the validity of this remark. In his 
rashness Graves would have us believe that 
his is a pioneering attempt to apply modern 
scientific techniques and findings to the 
whole body of Greek myth, a task in which 
classical scholars presumably have been 
derelict. Such is far from being the case. 
The standard short work in English has 
long been H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek 
Mythology (5th rev. ed., 1953), a book based 
upon the vast amount of scholarship done 
in this field during the past century and 
covering the same material in much the 
same way as Graves’ work. In both Rose 
and Graves the myths are summarized, the 
sources are noted, and comments are made. 
It is especially in this last-named part, 
however, that the similarity between the 
two ends. If one is looking for the colorful 
and the imaginative, then Graves’ peculiar 
mixture of myth and his own metamyth is 
the place to seek it. The result is not a 
dull show, whatever else it may be. 

The exclusive theory in this instance was 
foreshadowed in the author’s The White 
Goddess (1948), wherein he maintained 
that true poetic inspiration derived only 
from the apperception of the still vital 
powers of the female divinity who ruled 
supreme in the matriarchal Aegean world 
and elsewhere four thousand years ago. 
For true poets she was and still is the 
Great Goddess of generation and regenera- 
tion, of inspiration and creativity. Sadly 
enough, this gospel was lost to all but those 
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of poetic and sensitive temperament with 
the coming of the patriarchal Indo-Euro- 
pean invaders. Then the later rise o° 
Christianity continued the suppression. But 
for the latter-day initiate in her service the 
influence of the Goddess on many things, 
including the origin and growth of Greek 
myth, is manifest. This is the essence of 
the theory which informs the present work, 
a study also inspired throughout by Graves’ 
vast and varied learning, poetic imagina- 
tion, and prophetic zeal for his subject. 
The very first words of the first chapter of 
The White Goddess are worth quoting here, 
for they give a key to an understanding of 
the attitude of mind behind The Greek 
Myths and all the rest of Graves’ huge 
production: ‘‘Since the age of fifteen poetry 
has been my ruling passion and I have 
never intentionally undertaken any task or 
formed any relationship that seemed in- 
consistent with poetic principles. ...’’ Now 
this is certainly a commendable attitude 
in a poet and it shows us the motivating 
force behind Graves’ own high achievement 
in the craft of poetry, but it is not necessar- 
ily desirable for scholarly research in 
mythology. 

The author’s basic mistake then is his 


assumption that there must be some ‘‘gen- 
eral hypothesis’’ to guide the study of myth. 
This is the very notion which was so long 
the bane of these studies and which is now 


generally avoided. The allegorical, the 
rationalistic, the euhemeristic, the psycho- 
analytic, and many other comprehensive 
theories have been advanced in the past, 
and now we have still another — the leuko- 
theistic. Guided by this general theory 
Graves uses a variety of odd techniques in 
handling the myths. For example, he main- 
tains that icons were the sources of the 
oral or written forms of the stories, a view 
not held by him alone (v. Herbert Read, 
Icon and Idea [1955], who applies to the 
history of art and civilization this concept 
of the priority of the image to the idea). 
But there is frequent recourse to unidenti- 
fied and mostly imaginary iconographic 
material in explaining the development of 
the myths. There is also the process which 
he calls ‘‘iconotropy,’’ defined by him as a 
deliberate or accidental misinterpretation 
of a rite or picture. By this means he is 
able to transform the Judgment of Paris 
from a simple folk-tale of choice (cf. OCD, 
s.v. Paris) into a version in which Paris 
receives instead of gives the apple, and the 
three goddesses are seen as the one great 
goddess in triad. Again, he often adduces 
anthropological parallels from far afield to 
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bolster a point he is making, a method 
which ignores the general opinion of classi- 
cal mythologists and students of religion 
that Greek customs are best explained by 
Greek words (v. W. K. C. Guthrie, The 
Greeks and Their Gods [1955] 25-26, where 
Kern and Gruppe are quoted in translation 
on this matter; also Nilsson in HThR 44 
{1951] 143-146). Graves’ theory of time 
reckoning is also strange. It is essential 
to his notion of the transitional role suffered 
by the great goddess and her earthly repre- 
sentatives in the second millennium B.C, 
For example, his lunar month is 28 days, § 
his solar year 364 days; ours are approxi- 
mately 29.5 and 365.25 respectively. Hig 
figures are neatly divisible; ours are mere- 
ly correct and are unfortunately incom- 
mensurable. Fitting such carefully tailored 
material to the known facts of Aegean mi- 
grations he is able to give us a version of 
the gradual decline and fall of matriarchal 
society before the forces of the Hellenic 
invaders. A random check of the sources 
he cites also shows that his claim to have 
assembled ‘‘all the scattered elements of 
each myth’”’ will not stand up. Not only 
this, he cites obscure and late sources 
while ignoring writers of the classical 
period (e.g., his references for Semele 
ignore Eur. Bacch., passim; Ovid, Met. 
3.261 ff.; Hesiod, Theog. 940 ff.; those for 
Endymion Plato, Phaedo 72c; Cic. De fin. 
5.55; those for Ganymede Pind. Ol. 1.44; 
10.105; Eur. Tro. 822). There are st ang? 
etymologies (e.g., Endymion — seduced 
moon-man; Amazons — moon-women) and 
stranger interpretations (e.g., the commen- 
tary on Aphrodite, 18; on Tereus, 46; and 
on Ixion, 63), all of them part of the plan 
to fit the individual pieces into the grand 
pattern. Lastly, with the foresight of a 
certissimus vates and in anticipation of a¥ 
rejection of the true faith, the author has 
added an element of polemic against an 
old foe, organized scholarship. 

Therefore, if the summaries of the myths 
make interesting reading, the commentary 
tends to be exciting. At the last there is 
even a reaffirmation of Samuel Butler’s old 
theory that Nausicaa was the authoress of 
the Odyssey. If the arguments presented 
on behalf of this view have any validity, I 
see a reputation of sorts awaiting the one 
who will demonstrate that the Lysistratag 
is plainly the work of some ardent feminist ¥ 
whose aim was peace and the advancement @ 
of woman’s lot. Aspasia might be a likely 
candidate. 

KEVIN HERBERT 

Bowdoin College 
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COLLEGE LATIN 


basic text for a full-year introductory course in Latin 
for colleges and universities 


by Norman DeWitt, John F. Gummere, and Annabel Horn 


The presentation of material and development of concepts 
in COLLEGE LATIN follow the same plan which has had 
such wide acceptance and approval in USING LATIN I and 
II. The college book, however, proceeds more rapidly and 
includes college-level material to interest and challenge 
every Latin student, 


Scott, Foresman and Company tent 
publishers of USING LATIN, BOOKS 1, If, and 111 = New York 10 


To the main Roman and Greek sites and museums in SICILY, ITALY, FRANCE, ENG- 
LAND. Designed for background to teaching VERGIL, CICERO, CAESAR. 
Arranged by Aloschi Tourist Office, Naples, to supplement 
the Vergilian Society’s Classical summer school at Cumae. 
Guidance to and at all sites by Dr. Alexander G. McKay (parts B-F) and Rev. Dr. Ray- 
mond V. Schoder, S.J. (part A). 
NB: It is allowed, where necessary, to join part A July 3 and leave F Aug. 20. 

A. (July 1-14): VERGILIAN SUMMER SCHOOL, CUMAE: Regular first session. Study 
trips to Cumae, Avernus, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Baiae, Capri, Misenum, Stabiae, 
Ischia, Paestum, Naples Museum. 

B. (July 15-21): SICILY: Palermo, Segesta, Selinus, Agrigento, Gela, Piazza Armerina, 
Syracuse, Taormina, Cefalu, Himera. 

C. (July 22-31): ROME AREA: Minturnae, Palestrina, Rome, Ostia, Tivoli, Hadrian’s 
Villa, Tusculum, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Tarquinia. 

D. (Aug. 1-9): NORTHERN ITALY: Assisi, Florence, Lake Trasimene, Mantua, Verona, 
Sirmio, Brescia, Lombardy Lakes. 

E. (Aug. 10-18): FRANCE: Briancon, Arles, Glanum, Nimes, Pont du Gard, Orange, 
Vienne, Lyon, Paris, Chartres, Versailles. 

F. (Aug. 19-27): ENGLAND: London, Cambridge, Ely, Lincoln, York, Hadrian’s Wall, 
Chester, Chedworth Roman Villa, Stratford, Oxford. 

COST: $725 for eight week’s tuition, transportation to sites (in private bus), room and 
meals (good second class hotels). 
APPLICATION TO JOIN should be sent early to Cumae School Director: 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 
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TRAVEL and STUDY in CLASSICAL LANDS 


THE AMERICAN A TOUR OF SICILY, GREECE, CRETE 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL AND RHODES 
STUDIES AT ATHENS . 
Price $695* 


(Summer Session) Dete 


Aug. 21-23 Athens 
Wu11am B. Dixsmoor, Lirt.D. 
lympia 
f Naples to Palermo 26 Tripolis 
Dir, Monreale 27, 28 Nauplia 
Agrigento, Segesta 29 ~=s Athens 
Selinunte, Syracuse 30 ~=- Crete 
Taormina, Cefalu 31 Athens 
June 28 - August 9 Palermo to Naples Sept. 1,2 Rhodes 
: Rome, Athens 3,4 Athens 
*This price does not include transatlantic fares 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth The above tour may be taken in part or in its entirety 
and the Argolid, Sparta, Mantineia, and may also be preceded by a large choice of itineraries 
Olympia, etc. throughout Europe. Write for full information. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE COUNCIL FOR SUMMER STUDY ABROAD 


Classical Civilization 
Rays Carpenter, Px.D. 
Bryn Mawr 


Instructor 


July 10 - August 18 
$875 includes everything but transatlantic fares 


Course will be of six weeks duration — three weeks in Greece and the Greek Islands, one week 
in Southern Italy and Sicily, two weeks in Rome and Etruria — and it will give six semester 
hours of credit. The great heritage of Ancient Greece and Rome will be studied under the finest 


MEMBER COLLEGES 


Ohio Wesleyan University Swarthmore College 
Radcliffe College Sweet Briar College 
Randolph-Macon University of Chicago 
Woman's College University of Virginia 
Mount Holyoke College Scripps College Vassar College 
Oberlin College Smith College Wheaton College 


For Full Information Write DEPARTMENT D 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Newton Massachusetts 
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